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rHE FIRST KISS. 





BY LOUISE MALOOM STENTON, 


You kissed me! O, how 1 trembled, 
With the overpowering bliss, 

\s your lips, like perfumed rose loaves, 
Flouted downward tn a kiss! 

ilow my heart throbbed wildly, fondly, 
\< it ne’er before had bent, 

When you pressed upon my glowing lips, 
Thut kiss of nectar sweet! 


ou! my, downcast face flashed fiercely, 
With the ruddy flaming heat; 

As Cupid made my heart his ball 
\od flung it at your feet, 

Al)! my eyes seemed swiftly blinded 
With the sudden shower of raist, 

Phat quickly filled them at the thought 
That l, by you, was kissec! 


>, you kissed me gently, softly, 
\s dove broods o'er her young, 

And your lips touched mine as gently, 
\« sweet love words often sung. 

ier the first hour's cradled slumbers, 
In every mother’s tongue, 

With rapturous joy, fond hopeful pride, 
and ferventlove o’erhung! 


ay 


i! i felt your burning glances, 


Pio’ Ll dared not meet your eyes, 
Poat mirrored in their liquid light, 
Phe azure of the skies! 
A! how I wondered dreamily, 


lt in Heaven, there could be bliss, 
lt in the Spirit Land above, 
White winged angels ever kiss! 
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CHAPTER V—(Conrinugp, ) 


66 H, lam quite sure!”’ he answered 
( ) gloomily. “She did not leave me 
in any doubt on that point, I as- 
suré you. She was very clear and ex- 
plicit But 1 was such a fool I could not 
believe it at first, and made ber tell me 
thé truth plainly. Sne said she would not 
marry me if there was not another man iu 
the world.” 

‘Did she tell you that ?” 

“That, or something like it.”’ 

“Then she was abominably rude!” 
Diana cried, a feeling of anger bringing 
the color to her cheeks. “1 would not 
take it to heartif I were you. But how | 
could she have been such a—such a | 
Kove??? she concluded tamely. ‘She | 
must Know tbat——” 

“That what?” he asked eagerly. 

There are many men in the world who 
would never make their wives happy,’ | 
Diana began faltering—“but sue has seen | 
& great deal of you.” 

“That's jast it,” he remarked dolefully. 
“lam afraid I have often pestered her 
Lorribly, and a woman’s quite right not to | 
give herself up to the chance of being 
bored throughout a lifetime. Don’t you 
think so?” 

“I think she was very silly,” Diana re- 
plied stoutly, “and I am extremely angry 
with her.” She was, there was no doubt 
ofthat. There wasa dangerous flash in 
her @yes, and her band was clenched 
43 She spoke, though she was unconscious 
of the fact. “I donot think she can have 
been worthy of you,” she added. 

“You have never seen her,’”’ the poor 
fellow said disconsolately. 


‘“Yes—I have,” Miss Terry observed un- 
KUardediy 
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“And you thought her lovely?’ he 
asked eagerly. 

‘-Yes,’’ Diana answered, with a little 
sigh. 

‘She is,” he asserted—‘every one says 
so! She is the belle of the room wherever 
she goes, for she bas such winsome ways. 


sit fora whole hour by the side of some 
oid fellow, in whom“she could not possi- 
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his own property, for 1 would burn it 
down, after delivering a funeral oration 
over it, and setting it alight with my own 


| hand, But they won’t let a fellow do that 
So I had been thinking, if you would take 


it, I should be so glad. I would rather you 


| had it than anybody.”’ 
And she is not inthe least spoiled by the | 
sd wiration she excites, for I bave seen ber | 


bly have felt the least interest, while there | 


were a dozen young men hauging about 
simply dying to talk to her.”’ 

“You can’t expect me to admire her al- 
together,’’ Diana said rather savagely. 
“She has not behaved well to—toa friend 
of mins, and I am naturally angry. But, 
if you wish to talk about ber, you may do 


80. Did you come down all this way on | 


purpose ?" 
‘*Yes,” he replied dismally. ‘You see 
you knew all the way through how gone I 


was on her, And you had made that house | 


so pretty, more especially the rocm that 
we used to call hera, I felt 1 could talk to 
you better than any ons else ’”’ 

“Weil, go on, then,’ Miss Terry toid 
him. 

She seated herself by the table again 
and took upa pencil, with which she had 
been tracing lines on a piece of drawing- 
paper. She was in a strangé mood. 


“I couldn’t think of sucha thing!’ she 
declared. 

‘But wait and listen,’’ hesaid, war: ing 
as she drew back. ‘‘You don’t understand 
what a kindness you would be doing me. 
I think of the place from morning to night 
now, and dream of it too, I foresee it all 
going to decay and ruin, and the mice and 
the damp getting in. You once said that 
you would never allow mice to come into 
that bouse, but they will. You know how 
s00n a house gets spoiled, if no one lives 
in it; in a year it will be a wretched place, 
if itis leftstanding empty. And in that 
case I think I shall hauntit. I shall not 
have to die for that, you know; my 
‘double’ can walk there when I am asieep 


| in the New World, which is my old world, 


by-the-way, and you will think of me 
prowling thereat nightand keeping the 
mice company. But, if you will only take 
it, you cay pay mea pepper-corn rent, if 
you like, then the ghosts and the mice and 


| every evil thing will keep away. Any 
house would be safe that had you in it. 
And’’—his voice dropped—‘“‘if you would 


There was something bysating at her) 


heart that she did not understand. Sie had 
never experienced so many contrary feel- 
ings at one timein her life. But the pre- 
dominant one was that of anger. 

How dared that girl—most likely empty- 
headed and empty hearted—pride and 
plume herself soon the strength of her 
mere good looks to rejecta man who was 
so good that she ought to have gone down 
upon her knees and thanked Heaven sin- 
cerely for obtaining his love? But how 
could he have so little spiritasto regret 
her. 

Diana felt asbamed of bim. What did 
he mean by resting his head on the man- 
tlepiece in that fashion, and looking so 
woebegone and heart. broken ? She glanced 
once more at him, and her mood softered, 
How tired, even ill, he seemed ! 

“Do sit dowa and take off your great 
coat !’’ she said gently. ‘You can be just 
as miserable even if you area little com- 
fortable. Come!” 

She actually got upand laid one band 
on the sleeve of his overcoat to enforce her 
words, and he mechanically took off his 
coat. 

‘You are very good and kind,’’ he told 
her, a8 he sank into thé great easy chair 
with its patchwork cushions. ‘“‘I knew 
you would be kind. If 1 bad had 4 sister, 
I should have liked one just like you. 
You are so jolly and sympathetic always, 
and you understand 80 quickly. I couldn't 
have returned to America without seeing 
you.”’ 

“When do you go?’’ Diana asked, with 
a little catch in her breath, 

‘‘As soon as ever | can square up mat- 
ters,’ he answerec. “Then it will bea 
long farewell I shail bid to this country. I 
shall stop in California for the rest of my 
life, I think. I wish I had never left it, 


for ali I have obtained in Europe isa 
heartache.”’ 
‘Anda friend, 1 bhope,’’ observed the 


girl. 

“Oh, you are just a brick!” he declared, 
stretching out a grateful which 
caught hers and squeezed it, pencil and 


band, 


ali. “‘Yes—I have found you certainly, 
and I want youto do mea great favor. 
W y ? 

W ha q 7 4 
Dea;>r Dins { a a Y “ 


wished a man 


only occupy her room, as we used to call 
it, for your own, I should be very grateful 
to you. | should so like to think of it with 
you in it.” 

Diana rose and confronted him, and her 
face was very pale. 

“T am xorry,’’ she replied in a voice that 
was for oucs unmusical, “but 1 canvot do 
this, even for you. I would doa great 
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deal to—to set things right for you, but—! | 


could not live in that house, 
haunted for me as well.’”’ 

He passed bis band over his forehead 
wearily. 

‘“Butthink what a good advertisement it 
would be!’ he urged. 

“TI cannot do it,”’ Diana repeated. ‘But 
lam grateful to you for the thought, and 
I shall always remember your most gen- 
erous ofter.’’ 

At that moment old Anne came into the 
room with a tray. 

“You will stay to 
queried, as Mr. Carr rose. 
added alittle shyly, ‘in 
world wedineat this hour, I 
wili keep me company ?”’ 

Her voice was absolutely pleading. She 
did not want him to leave her with that 
cast-down disappointed look on bis face, 
and sbe was anxiousto show him that, 
though she could not do this one thing he 
desired, yet she was truly friendly at 
heart 

“[ shall not bein your way?” he asked, 

Diana laughed, 

“If you can put upwith our simple 
fare,’’ #he answered, ‘it will taste all the 
better for your being here to share it.”’ 

Mr. Carr did not seem hungry at first; 
but Diana coaxed and tempted bim with 
daintily cut slices of lamb, and with the 
gooseberry sauce, which wes considered 
the proper accompaniment to spring jamb 
in that part of the world. 

He was young, though he was #0 miser- 
able, and, when there was a very charin- 
ing woman, though she was not the 
woman, seated opposite to him, taking a 
tender interest in all that he ateand drank, 
he managed to find an appetite; and, after 


luncheon ?” Diana 
‘‘At least,’’ she 
this part of the 
hope you 


dinner, he was not a littio ashamed of 

himself for feeling so much more light 

hearted than he had done before W hen 

they were sitting racking! 4 y the fire 

A - ana o ™ 
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Mise Terry listened with more calinnese 
to the proposition than she had done at 
first In berown mind she was just as 
determined on the point She could not 
have quite told why she allowed him to 
think that intime she might regard his 
proposal differently. Perhaps she felt that, 
aslongas bethought he might gain bis 
point, he would be likely to remain in 
England. At any rate,she resolved to 
leave the subject for the present. 

“Let us talk of thatsome other time,’’ 
she said quietly. ‘It is too sudden for me 
to take to the idea yet.” 

The man glanced at ber eagerly, as if he 
would like to say more on the point, but 
there was something in her face that 
checked bim. 

“IT will take you to see iny sister thin al 
ternoon, if you will care to come with me,”’ 
she told him after a while. “! don’t know 
if you will like one another—at least, | 
dare say she will like you,” she added, 
giancing athim. ‘Charlotte is one of the 
primmest of women, and yet the fact re. 
mains that she always judges more len 
lently of men than women. I dare say you 
two will get on very weil.’’ 

“Twill try, as she is your aister,’’ Mr. 
Carr said, with a pitiful attempt at a 
smile. 

‘That was a mistake,” Diana remarked 
gravely. ‘““Wehad no business to be iu 
the same family at all. Ican’t think what 
Providence was thinking of to muddle 
things so, It has never been «satisfactory 
arrangement to either of us—till lately.’’ 
The last words she added «44 an after- 
thought, with a smile, 

“Tam superintending the decoration of 
her house,’”’ she explained demurely; but 
there was nothing in her tone to connect 
this sentence with her last, 

“Well, they do look a picter!'’ old Anne 
said, as she watched the pair go down the 
little garden together, “I do hope they’ll 
make it up; they couldn’t neither of 'em 
do better, I do believe.” 

There wasa ftlushon Diana's face that 
afternoon a4 well as asparkie in her eyes. 
Yot there was no particular reason tor her 
brighter looks, as she told berself when 
she went upstairato puton her hat, and 
saw the altération the last fow hours had 
eflected in ber. 

“The man is nothing whatever to you, 
Diana,” she murinured severely tw her 
refiection. “He has told you quite plainly 
that he thinks of you only a4 sister; be- 
sides, what sort of aman should you think 
bim, if be could turn one Woman out ol 
his beart to make room tor another ata 
moment’s notice? It would be like letting 
apartments, not falling in love. Still, the 
day is pieasant, and | will make it as 
bright for him, poor fellow, as | can. What 
& goose that girlis! Where does she ox- 


| pect to get another man like him, I won- 
| der?” 


With her thoughts racing in this fashion, 
it is no wonder that Diane's eyes were 
brigbt and her smiles gracious. She wid 
herself thatshe was only doing her duty 
in trying © make him forget tbat heart 
loss girl. 

She bad po mercy on Miss Wallace, for, 
in Diana's mind, she wasan example of 
everything that was most objectionable in 
woman. Had she not first flirted with, 
and led on and then thrown over, quite 
the best man that Miss Terry had ever 
seon—‘‘except dear Mr. Irwine,’’ she 
added, 44 4 saving Clause? Nhe was great 
at self-deception, was this young woman. 

Mra, Primmer was delighted to have the 
young American at her tea table. She pro 
fessed the greatest 


Interest in California 


and showed a meekness ania deairef 
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“Your sister in really a charming WoO- 
man,” Mr. Carr confided to Diana when at 
inet they cameaway together. And Diana 
replied very demurely that she was giad 
he had enjoyed himself. 

“Do you mean to stay in Willowmere r" 
Diana inquired, as they walked towards 
the village, from which Mra. Primmer’s 
house was about balf amile away. 

“I brought down a bag with me,” 
Oarr answered. 
might happen, so I left it at the station. 
But I want to talk you Into scqulescence 
with that pet plan of mine. 
called ‘The Swan’ as 1 came through the 
town, and I think | shall betake myself 
there.”’ 

“You will have a dear old landlady, 
then,” Diana said, “Nhe is the typical old 
English hostess, There are very few of 
them left now. She will take the liveliest 
interest in your appetite, and find out all 
your pet likes and dislikes before you have 
been in her house twenty-four hours,” 

“I shall certainly go there 
then.”’ 


Mr. 


The couple were silent for a little while | 


after that, and then Mr. Oarr said suc- 
denly— 

“I was never in the country with her. 
It seemna strange we should only have met 
in London, But | just missed being «t 
the same bouse in Scotland last year; ny 
invitation came after | 
other. I did anathematise my luck, as | 
wanted #0 to walk through fields or over 
the heather by ber side. 
that in such surroundings | must grow to 
know the truest and deepest side of ber 
nature, Kut | dare say 1 should only have 
felt worse now.”’ 

“Yes—moat probably,’ Diana assented. 
Kutin her heart she was thankful 
there was nothing to remind aim of Miss 
Wallace in Willowmere, Not that tt 
would bave mattered of course, but Diana 
was giad al! the same, 

The evening turned out beautiful, 

“It is lovely to-night,’’ Diana murmured 


softly. “Do you like our English land- 
acapes 7’’ 
“They are very pretty and—and neat,’ 


he answered, giancing round at the trim 
hedgerows and tidy telds, “To me it 
looks rather like the country under a glass 
case, But yet it has «a beauty of is own 
ladmit that. Aud to-night particularly | 
enjoy it. It soothes me—or else your pres- 
ence does, |i have not slept for the last 
three nights,”’ 

tie said this in the tone, halfot wonder, 
half of childish self-pity, thatastrong mnan 
uses when he discovers for the first time 
some unsuspected weakness in himself, 
Diana's heart gave a quick throb, She had 
no wish or inclination to laugh at love- 
troubles, 

Of course, sbe had had 
perience, as she told 
could quite believe that 
much, 

“You will sleep tonight,” she predicted, 
“When | go home 1 will think of you, and 


no personal @x 
hersell, yet still she 
they burt very 


will you to sleep, Do you believe that 
there is anything in that? Some people 
may it is possible, If it is, 1 ought to be 


able to accomplish it, for | 
heard all my life that | am the most self- 
willed person in And I wiil 
makeup my mind that you shall rest to- 
bight” 

“] shall be 


existence, 


very giad to do so,’ he an- 

awered, looking down at 

with a 

not always strong will, you know,” 
“But itis in this case,’’ Diana asserted, 
And Mr, Carr dict not doubt her. 


her bright face 


new adiuiiration; “but self will is 


CHAPTER VI, 
TILL you come out driving with 
ee 
\\ iné this afternoon 7?” It was Mr. 
Carr who spoke to Diana, as she 
gal by the little table in ber room, busy 
sketching, a8 Usual. 

“Do come! ‘They havea horse at The 
Swan that really goes very we)! indeed. 
You would enjoy the outing.” 

“I don’t think I can spare the time,’’ 
she answered, shaking her head. ‘1 have 
eo much to do—! have, indeed’’—as he 
looked doubtful. 

‘You do not know how many niistakes 
people can make in following the simplest 
directions when they have a letter to stum- 
ble over, with the opportunity of reading 
it half a dozen different ways. If 1 don’t 
take care, the De Stucoos’ statroease wil! be 
quite the ugliest thing in London. That 
will be nice for me, won't it? 


“*Who decorated your charming ha 


dear Mra. De Stuceo?’ will be asked 4 
Miss Diana Terry. Have you heard 
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“] was not sure what | 


| vaw an inn | 
| swer?’’ 


to-night, | 
| Diana pushed her papers aside, She was 


had accepted an- | 


It seemed to meé | 


that | 


have always | 
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‘*That is how it will be." 

‘Well, there is always my housé—your 
house, | mean—or shall J call it our house? 

to show them,” Mr. Carr said, inpocent- 
ly. But something in his words made 
Diana blush furiously. 

“I can’t take everybody to see that.” 

‘“No—of course not. But if you were 
living there it could be seen without any 
trouble, It would be good for you, be 
lieve me, as well as relieve me of some 
anxiety. Diana, why won't you be kind 
and reasonable about this one thing?” 

“Why won't you take ‘No’ for an an- 


‘Because I think it can get ‘Yes’ instead, 
if I try long enough and am very patient; 
and therefore I mean to try like a second 
Bruce and be as patient as Job.” 

“You are too erudite for me altogether 
to day,”’ she said, with a little laugb. 
‘Do you intend to drive like Jehu, may I 
ask 7’ 

“If you will be ready in ten minutes, | 
will show you,’”’ 


always telling herself when this young 
imap was away that it would not do for her 
to go out with him so0 much 
really must draw the line, and so forth; 
but somehow when he came he invariably 
had bisown way. Perbaps it was because 
there Was atraitorin the camp who was 
on his side all the time, Anyway, at the 
end of the ten minutes Miss Teddy was 
ready. 

“He looks fresh, doesn’t he?’’ she asked, 
as Mr, Carr drove the horse up to the gate, 
| “He is as fresh as paint,’’ was the ap- 
swer, “Kult be is as nite a horse as one 
would care to drive. I only wish the trap 
and the harness were equally good. But 
possibly they are better than they look. 
| Now, please! | think you can manage it, 
if you are quick. It is @ pity there isn't a 
boy here to hold his head,’’ 

But Diana was in her place at bis side in 
a mnoment, and they drove off, 

“] should like to buy this fellow,’ re- 
marked Mr. Carr, 1] don’t know how they 
came to get him at the inn, 
one ean hire a8 good # nag.” 

‘He is aw little too good for me, | think,’’ 


never done much riding or driving, though 
| | bave lived in the country all my life. 


| My sister, Mra. Primmer, considered rid- | 


ing an unladyliké pastime, and somehow 
1 never wanted to drive much. I used to 
be grand at tramping over 
| with the boya. I think | enjoyed that as 
| much as | could have done anything, 
is not trying to run away, is he?’ 


cheery. 
| his work.” 
| But, even as he spoke, one of the reins 
| that he had been pulling pretty vigorous- 
ly, snapped, The next instant the horse 
had bolted. . 

“Sit still!’ 
as he leaned forward, trying to catch the 
broken end of the rein. 

“Don’t, don’t!’ Miss Terry cried, catch- 
ing at his sleeve, ‘You will be killed. 
For heaven’s sake, don't try it!’ 

“] must endeavor to stop him”? the man 
answered, as he stretched forward till he 
was almost lying along the horse’s back. 
And then there was a sudden sickening 
crash. 

Diana never knew until loug afterwards 
exactly what had happened. When she 
caine to her senses, she was lying on the 
grass by the roadside, 

Attirst she could not think what had 
happened. ‘Then she saw the broken cart 
lying near, and remembered everything 
vaguely. 

There must have been &u accident. 
Where was Mr. Carr? She managed to 
raise herself, though she was feeling faint 
and dizzy, and look round, 

She gave a sudden sharp cry, and all but 
sank back again, fainting. 

But she forced herself to take courage 
and look again. 

Was Mr. Carr déad ? 

That was the terror at her heart. 

There he lay, stretched upon the dusty 
road, and there wasa little dark 
where his head rested. 

She managed to drag herself, sobbing 
pitifully, towards the insensible man, and 
lifted his injured head upon her lap. 

‘“‘Kdgar, Edgar!’ she cried, trying to 
stanch the blood with her handkerchief, 
and feeling in vain fora heart-beat through 
his thick coat. 


pool 


‘“‘Kdgar, speak tome! You don’t know 
how frightened I an Do speak or nove! 
} ‘ € ne KI w 

4 4 t ~ 16a 

what sha 4 keep hin 
ere WI t let mn go to Amer 
al I 1 he would have been safe. 


that she | 


It isn’t often | 


hill and dale | 


He | 


| “Oh, dear, no!’’—and Mr, Carr laughed | 
“He is only just warming up to | 


Mr. Carr shouted to Diana, | 


and this would never have happened. It 
is all my fault—all mine, ali mine! I was 
a thorough coward | was afraid to face 
life without bim—afraid to face it, or to 
own to myself that it was so. But this is 


| terrible, not even to know whether he is 


alive or not. Oh, I can’t bear it! Edgar, 
Edgar, my darling, wake! Speak to me!”’ 

But, as he neither moved nor answered, 
her voice died away into a wail. 

“Ob, | feel so frightened ! Do wake! For- 
give me for having kept you here! If you 
will only speak to me and say you pardon 
me, I will do as you wish. I will take her 
room for my own—I will indeed! 
be just as you suggested. Ob, will no- 
body come to help as? Ob, Heaven, 
please send some one! He will die here 


/without help, and I cannot leave him. 


Help, help, help!” 
Her voice rose to an agonized shriek, but 
there came no sound in answer, There 


| was nothing but the whispering of the | 
| wind through the trees, and far down the 


road, in a hollow, a little brook was bab- 
bling cheerily, as if there were no such 
thing as human sorrow or human suffer- 
ing in the world. 

Diana could not tell how long she sat 
there, with Edgar’s head on her lap, in 
that appalling silence and loneliness. If 
only that brook had been nearer and she 
could have got some water to bathe that 
cruel wound !”’ 

She ceased crying at last, but a great 
sorrow, which could not find any comfort 
in words, had fallen ‘apon her. It seemed 
to her that Mr. Carr must be dead already 
—that any aid, if it did arrive, would be 
too late, 

With one supreme effort of strength, 
she gathered him up in her arms asa 
mother gathers her child to her breast. 


| And there she held him, with ber head 


bent upon his, and her kisses falling with 


| her tears upon his white face, 


. * * * * * 
A month bad passed since that terrible 
day. 
Diana had 
though she had 


become 
taken 


convalescent, al- 
longer to recover 


from the shock and horror of those hours | 
| of waiting than Mr, Carr had done, in spite 
Diana answered rathernervously. I have | 


of the cut on his head, which had render- 
ed him insensible at the time, 

It was only Miss Terry’s strength of 
constitution that saved her from brain 
fever. 

She did not escape that without much 
suffering—days of nervousness and nights 
of sleeplessness, 

She was worn to the shadow of her for- 


mer self, by the day that she was pro- | 


nounced convalescent, Edgar Carr was 
still in England, of course, 

He could not very well leave the neigh- 
borhood, not to mention the country, 
while Diana was suffering soseverely, and 
the young fellow blamed himself as being 
the cause of the accident. 

During the month that Diana lay ill, Mr. 
Carr thought of her a great deal. 

That was natural, as he told himself; he 
would bave been a brute if he had not 
done 80, 

He would recall Diana as she looked on 
that evening walk home from Mrs, Prim- 
mer’s, When the golden sunset turned her 
red hair into a saintly nimbus, 

But the face that he thought of most, 
and that came to him in his dreams, was 
pale and tear-stained, with heavy lids 
falling Over despairing eyes, and lips that 
quivered as they uttered the words :— 

“Oh, if he is dead, what shall I do?” 

Of course Le was in Jove with Rosamond 
Wallace still. 

He was sure of that. 

Why, it was hardly six weeks ago since 
she rejected him, and he was 
light lover to kiss and worship one woman 
one day and another the next! 

No! Rosamond Wallace would always 
be the one who could have made earth 
Paradise to him, 

But here was this other girl, who was as 
sweet, and true, and kind, and clever asa 
girl could be, giving him her own pure 
love unasked. 

And, always excepting Rosamond, of 
course, where could he find another more 
loveable or sweeter woman ? 
he was quite sure of that. 

Besides, she loved him. 

There was a great fascination in that 
thought to a man who had been scornfully 
rejected so short a time before, 

As the weeks rolled on he began to 8péc- 


ulate on the possibility of making her 
happy 


C‘ould he do that if 


Nowhere— 


‘4 make her a kind 


It shall | 











no tickle | 


| Or two,” he said, turning away. 
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© him. 
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thoughtful husband,” he argued 
self. “She would not expect q 
bat I should be very fond of her in » dir. 
ferent way. It could never be Like the 
feeling that I had for Rosamond, 4 
does not love like that twice. But | don’t 
think she would be exacting! | believe 
she would be slways ready to see that } 
was doing my beat.’’ 


Mr. Carr cheered up great! 
settled this point with come Agee nones 
every day at the cottage as before toi. 
quire after Diana. But it seemed to him 
he came in a totally different Character, 
He intended to marry her—therefore 
was a proprietorial air in his questions_ 
and he bade old Anne to take the 
care of her mistress as if it were a duty 
that people owed to him now. 

Mrs. Primmer and the old servan 
sharp enough to notice this change in 
of course, and they were both pleased at 
it, but for vastly different reasons, 
longed to see her young mistress happy, 
and 60 was imbued with the idea that 
suitable marriage was the shortest road to 
the desired haven of happiness, 

Mrs, Primmer had inquired al! about 
the young American. He would haye 
been surprised if he had known thate 
detail of his weekly expenditure at “The 
Swan’’ was known to Diana’s sister, who 
had suddenly become extremely cordial to 
good old Mrs. Best, the landlady, and was 
going to purchase a brood of young chick. 
ens from her, so that it was natural abe 
should be continnually dropping in to 406 
how the downy little things were getting 
on. 

And, of course, when she was there, it 
was only nice and affable and condescend. 
ing of her to sitdown in Mrs, Best’s par. 
lor and have a little talk. 

She prided ‘herself upon the art and di- 
plomacy with which she puta leading 
question here and there; but when she 
was gone good Mrs, Best would chuckle 
to herself till the tears ran down her fat 
comely cheeks, which were still round 


t were 


| and red as a winter apple, 


‘Bless you, my dear!’’ she apostrophis. 
ed the departing lady. ‘You think you 
are something above being ordinarily 
clever, don’t you, coming here and sitting 
down and doing a bit of pumping so 


_ genteel? But 1 see what you are after; 


and, a8 I am just as seton the young folk 
getting married as you are, | tell you all 
you want to know. 

“And I couldn’t say word against the 
young gentieman if I was to try. Foran 
open-hearteder, open-handeder gentleman 
I never see, 

“But, if he was as poor as a church. 
mouth, and them two was set on each 
other as they are, you’d never hear a word 


| of it from me, my lady, pump as long and 


as genteel as you liked. So there!’ 

Mr. Carr was greatly disappointed, on 
the third day after Diana had come down 
stairs, to find himself sent away from her 
door, for he had determined to rid himself 
at once of what was on his mind. 

Old Anne, with her finger to her lip, 


| told him that Miss Diana was asleep and 


could not be disturbed. 

‘‘May 1 look in later?” he asked. 

But the old woman shook her head. 

“] doubt she is not fit for company yet. 
Them as wants to see her must bide their 
time,”’ 

“But surely you don’t call me ‘com- 
pany’?” the young manu demanded in 
an injured tone, 

“You speak as if I were a stranger, in- 
stead of being’’—he had to bethink him- 
self a little before he could finish that sen- 
tence—‘‘instead of being nothing of the 
sort,’’ he concluded tamely. 

“Well, wait another day or two—ora 


| week even, if you have the time tospare,” 


Anne recommended, with a canny nod of 
the head, as if she were advising a child 
to take physic. ‘‘Maybe she'll be fit to 68 
you by then, and she’|l be all the bounier.” 

Mr. Carr found a gleam of comfort in 
those last words. She did not want to 866 
him, then, till she was ‘‘bonnier.’’ She 
was sure of her own love, but not of his. 
She was afraid the shock of seeing her 
pale and wasted might drive him away. 

“I will come again in the course of a day 
‘Please 
give her these flowers from me.”’ 

The little basket he handed in was full 
of roses sent carefully packed from Covent 
Garden Market that morning, and many 
such baskets had found their way to the 
cottage during Diana’s illness. But hé 
meant to give these himself, and he w 


if 


juite unreasonably vexed atthe delay 
seeing Diana 
| she w n seE ne by the aay al 
norrow sha write to her si 
cided. 


On the day but one following that spoken 
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and as old Année still refused Mr. Carr 
co, he did write, 
a enbough it gave him some trouble 
; In it be did not ask Diana to 
rry nin, 4 he bad always thought a 
oposal bY letter a poor way of doing 
ings. But yet be meant to give her a 
t, and a pretty definite one, of what his 
and with her was. 
‘he will be sure to see me then,’’ he 
4d to himself, with simple cunning; 
nd when once ber mind is at rest she 
Il get well in no time. It does not mat- 
a bit to me how soon Il am married; I 
ve wade up my mind, and that is 
ough, So, if the doctors think that a 
ange would set ber up, 1 can take her 
ay for a trip myself, We are just going 
have what! suppose will be fine weath- 
Atany rate, it will bein other coun- 
jos, ii not in England, and we can go 
proad if she likes. My only object in life 
yw will be to make ber happy.” 
So on the following morning the post 
an delivered # letter that made Diana's 
art beat fast as soon as she glanced at 
e envelope. She waited till Anne bad 
one out of the room before she opened it. 
ercheeks were pale then, but they red- 
ned vividly beforeshe had read many 
ords, and the flush was an angry one, 
he note ran as follows— 
“Dear Diana -Anne won't let me in, #0 
am writing to ask youif you will not 
different orders for to morrow 
ternoon, | willcome at any time you 
ke, and wait as long a8 you please, for I 
n't believe that you can always sleep, I 
ish Lo spenk to you. I havesomething to 
tLyou, Can you guess whatitis? It is 
pmething that concerns you and meonly, 
d no ons else, and I believe my news 
ill please you, Trusting that you will 
bake your over zeslous custodian let me 
to morrow when | come, “I remain, 
‘Yours always, 
“EK, 7. ©,” 
“Tthink she will guess at something 
' Mr. Carr had said to bimself, 
ith uch satisfaction, when bis letter was 
Dished; but, if he could have seen how 
lava looked When she understood its 
rport, he would have been greatly sur- 
ed, 


com yp eo. 





ive her 


‘ons that, 


[tO BK CONTINUED ] 
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My Fuchsia. 





Li.my husband's relatives are people 
oof limited income, and, when wy sis- 

ler in law told me that she gained a lit- 
eby “parting,” as she put it,with the old 
rosses Of her six girls, 1 made up my 
bind that | would do the same, should I 
ver have the chance, which I did not 
ink likely in s#o sinall a village as ours, 
ne day, however, when | was busy weed 
DK Our little garden, # man came along 
Mi @ basket of lovely greenhouse 
lanis 
“Buy # plant, mi?” he said. 
I shook my head, but could not resist 
be tein plation to look. 


“Warranted hardy,” he continued, put- 


eux down his basket. “I.ook at this ’ere 
cheia! A perfect picter, ain’t it—like 
ax?’ 


It was a short | 


THE SATURDAY 


| as the man had not arrived when they 
| left for school. 

“Have a good look everywhere, Mary. 
W bere does he say he left it?” 

"On the hooks in the lower passage, 
ma’am,”’ 

“Harry,” 1 gasped, ‘‘where is your old 
overcoat ?’’ 

“Please, ma’am,” interrupted Mary, 
‘‘Master Harry said as I might have it for 
my brother, being as he was wanting one 
badly.” 

The dreadful conviction forced itself 
upon my mind that it must have been the 
painter’s coat I had sold! 

“Give the man some dinner, Mary.” | 
said; ‘‘I will see about his coat myself 
presently.” 

1 then explained the affair to the boys; 
but they refused to see anything serious 
in it, thirking, on the contrary, that it was 
the best bit of fan they had met with for 
months. 

“You might exchange Mary’s best hat 
for a pelargonium, and her dress fora 
oare palm,” suggested Harry. 

‘*We’ll stock a greenhouse for nothing!” 
chimed in Bob. 

“Father will be quite preud of a wife 
with such a genius for doing business!"’ 
remarked George. 

“At other people’s ex pense,’’ added Uhar- 
lie. 

‘Now, boys,” I began, when Mary came 
in to say that the painter wished to have a 
word with me. 

‘*We’ll stay and see fair play, motber,’’ 
said George. 

“Bring hini in here,” I said to the girl. 

The painter was a quiet intelligent-l!ook- 
ing young man. 

“I’m sorry to trouble you, ma’am,’’ he 
began, “but I can’t find my coat, and 
there was a very particular note in the 
pocket.” 

“A note ?’? I exclaimed. 

“Yos, ma’m—a note as 1 was to deliver 
without fail to Mr. Hugh Brown before 
five this evening.’’ 

This was an unexpected dilemma. How 
could I tell the man that! had taken his 
coat to buy a fuchsia? 

‘I’m sorry to say that I’ve given away 
your coat in mistake for my son’s; but—” 

“H’m!’’ put in Bob, turning up his eyes 
to the ceiling, 

“But,’”’ I continued, 
lose nothing.”’ 

‘Well, ma’am, if you’d be good enough 
to ask the party to let me have the note, I 
shouldn’t mind for the coat—it was old 
enough—but I promised to take that note 
myself; and the young lady said it was 
mostimportant. It was the young lady 
as has lately come to live with Miss Stock- 
ton, at the White House,’’ he explained. 

“How did she come to send a note to 
Mr. Brown by you?’ I asked. 

“T knowed her well,’’ the man explain 
ed. “I was brought up in the village 
where ber father was Rector. I’ve been 
painting the greenhouse, and she see’d 
methere and remembered me; and this 
morning, 48 1 was collecting my brushes 
and things previous to coming here, she 
asked me to take this ‘ere note, as they 
were going away ratber sudden.’’ 

“Well, don’t worry, iy good man! Mr. 
Brown is an old friend of mine, and I'll 


“I'll see that you 


EVENING POST. 


tell me what you mean by suspense, and 
perhaps I may be able to help you.” 

“I wrote to ask Miss Stockton to be my 
wife, and the note the man was to have de- 
livered to me was undoubtedly her an- 
swer. She is so thoughtful, 1 know she 
would want me to know the worst or the 
best at once,” 

‘Well, my dear, | suppose you can write 
another proposal, or, better still, see her? 
I don’t think girls care for written pro- 
posals. I refused Mr. Harris three times 
on paper, and then ended by accepting 
him. But how and where did you become 
acquainted with the young lady ?”’ 

“T met her last winter at Framiey, when 
her father was Rector there. He died be 
fore I had time to ask his consent to my 
suit, and Amy went off to live with her 
aunt. I couldn’t, in decency, bother her 
then. I have called over and over again 
at the White House, but have always been 
refuse admittance; and at last I wrote.’’ 

“T suppose you have good reason to hope 
for a favorable answer ?’’ 

“Well, I don’t know. Wegot on very 
well; but Amy is so pretty and so sweet in 
every way that she is sure to have other 
admirers: and I haven’t a great fortune to 
offer her,’”’ 

‘‘Now, Hugh,’’ [ interrupted, ‘‘you are 
fishing for compliments; but I will say 
that 1 think the girl who accepts you will 
be very lucky. It’s of no use, however, 
wasting more time in talking; the ques- 
tion is—W bat is to be done ?”’ 

“Well, I suppose,’’ Hugh replied, ‘I 
had better write again.’’ 

“She went away from home this morn- 
ins,’’ | said; ‘so cleariy, the first thing ww 
be done is to find out where she has gone, 
and the second to try to find her,” 

Hugh’s face brightened. 

‘Really, Mrs. Harris,’’ be said, ‘you 
will have to add the detective business to 
your pawnbroking !’’ 

“Don’t make timpertinent§ remarks, 
Hugh, or | shall go straight bome, Talk- 
ing of home, though, reminds me that the 
painter nay have heard where M isaStock- 
ton has gone,”’ 

The painter was able to give us the re- 
quired information, ‘The young lady had 
gone hometo Framley, which was only 
six miles away. Webad the dog cart got 
ready at once, and started together for the 
Village. 

On arriving at Framley, we inquired at 
the post office, and there learned that Miss 
Amy Stockton was staying with her aunt, 
Miss Smith, who lived in the first brick 
house on the left hand side, 

“And,” added her informant, 
glad we all are to see her again !"’ 
1 left Hugh, thinking it better to go 
quietly on foot to Miss Smith’s, I found 
the house easily. A smiling country girl 
opened the door. 

“Is Miss Amy Stockton at fome?’ I in- 


quired, 
“Yos, ’m-—she is, Will you steppin?’ 


I gave the girl my card, and a)ked her 
to tell Miss Stockton that I wished to see 
her on urgent private business, Then | 
wat down, feeling deeply mortified at the 
thought of having to tell my tale all over 
again. I was just considering how to mako 
the best of It, when the door opened, and 
the prettiest and sweetest girl I] had seen 
for many a day camein, My heart went 


“right 





goupand see him at once, and explain 





It Wax a beauty; but the price was be- | 


ond my imneans, 


“I really cannot atford it, 


| Brown at home 
my good | 


av,” Tseid. “Don’t trouble to take any 
= oul \nd | went on with my 
eeding 

He took up his load reluctantly, and | 


16D, &* If & sudden thought had occurred 
bin, he seid : 

“I suppose you haven’t such a thing as 
Hold coat you would give me for it?” 
“Harry's old overcoat—-the very thing,”’ 
thought: and | rushed 
Und the comt 
had SUP posed 
1a, Whivy 


Which was shabbier than 


“oe nmed very poor, 


“Thank you Kindly, ’m,’’ be said, ‘it’s 
bout my tii” 


baad | hank 


into the house, | 
| painter to deliver to you.” 


| 
| 


and showed it to the) 


everything.” 


| was fortunate enough to find Mr, 


“] am dreadfully put out, Hugh,’’ I said | 
to him, after the usual greetings, ‘to think | 
that I have been the means of losing Miss 
Stockton’s note; but it was all through a) 
man who was anxious to sell mea fuch- 
sia.”’ 

“A note from Miss Stockton, and a nan 
with a fuchsia! What do you mean ?”’ 
exclaimed Hugh, with a look of blank 4s- 
tonishbment, 

“The note Miss Stockton had asked the | 


“My dear Mra. Harris, I don’t under- 


| stand what you are talking about!’’ 


I then gave bim as clear an exclamation 


| as I could of the whole matter, concluding 


you,” I replied; ‘the fuchsia | 
ill be ! greater value to me than the 
mat!” And | 


went into the house, con- 
ratulalng unyselfon my bargain. 

A few minutes later the boys—we have 
2UT—caine rushing in from school, and I 
Ad just fetched my prize to show them, 
hen Mary, our maid-of-all-work, came to 
loor, saying :— 

ua am, the painter can’t find 
he’s hungry, and his bread 
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K to do with its disappearance, 





with ‘— 

“I’m sure, Hugh, | am unable to think 
what business you can have with a young 
lady living with poor old Miss Stockton! 
Why’ people say she’s mad! She cannot 
pear the sight of a man, and won’t even 
allow the postman to call at the house, but 
sends her maid to the post-otfice for her 
letters !”’ . 

‘‘] don’t care what people say! Her 


niece, Miss Amy Stockton, is everything 


that is charming! Hangitall, now, how 
am it end re this suspe ae? AT 
egan LO pact ar iow! he ro 
“Now, Hugh I said, you w 

any good by working yoursell intoa lever 

| though indeed lam very sorry; bul just 


| all happiness ? But you will 


outto her at onoe; she was just what I 
should have wished my dear little Lottie 
to grow up to be had she lived. 

Without waiting for her 
walked up to her, and, taking 
hands in mine, I said 

“My dear, [ trust you will not think me 
an impertinent old woman, but will you 
tell ime whatanswer you sentto my old 
friend, Hugh Brown ?’’ 

The bright color rose to her face, and 
her glad proud look gave m6 the answer 
for which I had hoped. 

“My dear,’ I added, ‘‘will you let me be 
the first to congratulate you and wish you 
be wonder- 


greeting, | 
both her 


ing, I’m sure, why I am here,” 

I told her everything. She laughed 
heartily at the idea of her answer to Hugh 
being in the fower-man’s pocket. 

“He won't be much wiser if he reads 
it,’ she said; “it was only afew words 
signed ‘Amy.’ Aunt Sarah becaine sus- 
picious after hearing of Hugh’s repeated 
calls, and insisted on seeing all my letters, 
She was cruelly jilted when she was 
young, and thinks she is doing me the 
greatest kindness in the world by keeping 
mé from all male society.” 


‘‘Poor Hugh!’’ I said. ‘“Couldn’t you 


manage to see him fora minute? He wil! 
be tired of waiting 
A “4 ‘ i > ~~ 
as 
a n * 
whe ' wa 4 
Hell € ered 





know her 


Amy turned first red, and then pale; but 
Hugh walked straight up to her, saying— 

‘*The answer was ‘Yes’—waan't it, my 
darling ?’’ 

And then | found the garden so attrac- 
tive that afterwards I heard only a con- 
fused murmur of voices. 

I bad to interrupt the lovers at last, for 
I was afraid that Aunt Sarah might ap- 
pear. Before I left however, | made Amy 
promise to come and spend some time with 
us, 

Miss Stockton was so enraged at finding 
all ber precautions useless that she re- 
fused to have anything more to do with 
her niece, and Amy made our howe hers 
for the few months that preceded her mar- 
riage. 

Hugh begged me to give him the fuchsia 
—‘‘as a memento,” he said, ‘of the hap- 
piest day of his life.” I gave it to bim 
gladly, as I needed no memento. When- 
ever the boys wish to be particularly ob- 
jectionable, they inquire— 

“Whatare your fu-sher plans for our 
welfare ?’’ 


———————— 
——e 


Bric-a-Brac. 


In FRANUK,.—In the west of Francea 
cord is put around the neck of geese, and 
to this cord is suspended borizontally in 
front of the breast a long and heavy stick. 
Goats in the same region are bridled—if 
we may call it so—exactly in the same 
fashion. The object in both cases is to 
keep tbe animals from passing through 
the hedges and eating the grass of neigh- 
bors, 

Inns. There are no inns in Mongolia. 
But monasteries are numerous, and they 
will always accommodate a stranger. As 
in Franceand in other Kuropean coun- 
tries, the inns of China are ander police 
control, Fach of them keepsa record of 
ite guests for the convenience of the mag- 
istrates of the district. Any suspicious 
person is subject to inspection, and the 
passport of a foreigner is promptly asked 
for. 





Kaas in CHIna.—-They do not think any- 
thing of an egg in China, it seems, until it 
is about one hundred years of age, old 
eggs being worth about as much in that 
country as old wine is elsewhere, They 
havea wry of buying the eggs, and it 
takes about thirty days to render a pickled 
egy fit toeat,. Someof the old eggs have 
become as black as ink, and oneof the 
favorite Chinese dishes for invalids is 
madeup of eggs which are preserved in 
jars of red clay and salt water. 


THE “CLASSES AND THK “MARES IN 
JAPAN.--It is said that the contentment of 
the poor in Japan is the result of the spirit 
of politeness which pervades al! ranks of 
the Japanese people. Kich and poor are 
alike courteous, and it is impossible to 
distinguish employer irom laborer by 
their bebavior, This politeness resulta 
from genuine Kindness, and = it setties all 
problems between wan and man, In Ku- 
rope and America much of the bad feeling 
between the “‘clas#es’’ aud the ‘‘masses’’ 
is caused by ineolence onthe one hand 
and resentment on the other, 


“Quorkgp.”’--Cowper ia coinparatively 
littie read; one may therefore bo forgiven 
as regards quotations if the source of 
‘Hand and glove’ or “Her dear five hun- 
dred friends” has slipped our memories. 
The same may be said of Roger's ‘*To 
was to love her,’’ Congreve’s 
‘Marry in haste and repent at leisure,’’ 
Farquhar’s ‘Over the bills and tar away,”’ 
and Southey’s ‘‘March of intellect.’ Sir 


| Philip Sidney, who was poet, philosopher, 


and, best of ali, Dero, should shareéa better 
fate. How many can tell that it waa he 
who first said in English, “God hel ps those 
who help themsel vea’’? 

CornKAN Houses. —Every Corean honse 
has aceliar, notfor the storing of wine, 
but for the storing of heat. The oellar in 
called a “khan.”’ Ite mouth, through 
which it is fed, is at some distance from 
the house. On acold night may be seen 
one or more white-clad figures cramming 
the “khan’s’’ mouth as fast as they can 
with twigs, branches, and other com- 
bustible food. Once well fed, the furnace 
burps for hours, and keeps the house 
wari all night. Sothe attendants on the 
fire aré not kept out in the cold very long; 
and, while they are there, their hands are 
full of work A Corean house, heated at 


sunset, keeps warin all night, because the 


fire is invariably huge, because the floors 
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Love laa noble river, 
lless «trent 


fowers of Ma 


Love ta an er 
Ita bank are way wit! 


lte soft waves brightiy «lear 


Love comes at the rich man’s bidding, 
Love comes at the poor man * cal 
Wherever we move there 


There tse love ene w fora 


Though we drink at pleasure s fountain, 


Though tn foreign lands we ronu 
Weare never ead, butever giad 
To come? kt lowing home 


It fe lowe, «weet love, that mingies 


The honey with the wall, 
Ittelave dear ve, fror Heaven above 
There {* love enough fora 
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CHAPTER XIX 


H WAS fighting t {for self control, 
I] but, in epite of himself a ebharp sob 
bing escape l his lips Phis brought 
Thir’s head op from her bands at nee, 
There were no #igns of tears about her, 
but ber lips were very tremulous and her 
eyes were ful! of pain 
wd wish inv tongue had been cut out be- 


fore | started this talk!’ muttered Teddy 
vebementiy. ‘Five minutes ago you were 
as gay a4 4 lark, and now you iook heart- 
broken; and it is all my doing! 


“Itis nothing of the kind, Teddy,’ she 
replied. ‘There is alwaye thin 


prick going on underneath a 


little hewrt 
ny 
only that now, 


show of 


fun and nonsense It is 


since you bave found it out tor yourself, | 
een dareto iet you se@F owit is with 
me."’ 

“Then let me belp you, or at least 
let me try Pe\l me what the trout 4 
and——"’ 

She put her ana towards him with 
aamile which aawte hin forgeta 20OW!l 
pain in his poty for her 

“Teddy tbe said softiy, ‘you are the 
very dearest boy in all the world! It 
could tell any iiving creature whatlit’ Was 
that parted Tryan and me, 1 coula ie 
you. Butthere it is, you s6e—l exn tell 
nobody And #) wemust justsg 1 al 
bear it the best way we cal But, Teddy, 
my beart is just as full of grat 1¢ 
your unselfishness as ify ad t t 
to dovl! you dreamtof doing You aréa 
hero, Teidy—a notie-hearted ' ! 
love you very dearly | 

“Fudge! exciaimed Teddy y 
very uncomfortable ‘Mayn't a ma 
as he'd be done by witli ta that fuss ? 
If] really can'i telp you—and of 
you know best—1 ll be off! Itw in't 4d 
for your aunt to meand catch us in th's 
agitated state—would it? (tood bye, Thir! 
Mind—my offer stands! If ever you find 
lean puta good word in, ca n meé at 
onee, Don't come ut into the eold ha 
L'il let myself out wood bye! | k ¥ r 
best and brightest by We sda r 
ryan will be there 

And he wasofl, with the door shut be 
bind him, whistiing—thouy! not ‘f 
want of thought eheerily “ he war 
den path 

. ° . . . . 


Thir kept her word tn the matter of the 
bonnet for ber aunt, and, if it 
actiy fulHl ber promise ot rousing the 
envy of every woman on the race ground, 


it at least answered ila purpose of setiing 


did not ex- 


Miss Caroime’s fair amiable face «i the 
very best advan lage, 
When it was made and tried on, there 


was guile @ serk 
aunt and niece Ou Lhe subject o! 
ful character, Miss Carry 


Us argument between 
Its youth 


declaring vehe 


mentiy that if Was years too young, and 
Thir asserting with equal vigor that it was 
centuries too old, and that sue would not 


aller the arrangement Of a@ sing 6 bow or 


feather. 

“Ob, Thir, my dearest, dk sie! rea- 
son !"’ cried Miss Carry, almost lears 
between ber dread of peop ear 6 and 
ber fear of hurting Thir’s fee ye rhe 
idea that folk are iaughing at pe w 
Make wie Uller.y miseral 
} li eres a 
* ew 4 
+ “ “ 
front, « +“ < 
bair showing 

“Of course you only want €very 
style taken out of It @ecliared Thi c 
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once really impatient with the lovabie iit 
“J can’t think why you take 
sucha delightin making yourself look @ 
frump! Ob, I'll do it certainly! If you 
are #© set on making an old crank of your 
relt, vou must do it!"’~ and the injured 
‘“milliner’’ went to work with apparent 
eek Desa make the necessary altera- 
tions, 

But, while her clever fingers were 
the amethysttinted velvet 
feathers, there wae a mischievous giuiiwer 


tle Woman 


to 


u isy 
{ 


aDbong and 


in her eyes which rather discounted this 
amiabiliiy. 
When Wednesday morning came apd 


the start was being madé, the meaning of 
this aly mischief became apparent. 

‘Just a moment, auntie!’ said Thir, 
stopping Mies Carry on her way through 
the hail, in full view of the waggonette 
party at the gate, ‘It is of your 
feathers tucked inside your veil;’ and, 
with a few dexterous nips and twists, she 
ret ihe whole arrangement back into Its 
form, quite small and compect, 
with a good margin of the pretty sunny 
hair showing beyond the Ui the pur- 


one 


OTigina 


ps ol 


pee plumes 


Miss Carry went quietiy on, in happy 
ignorance of the metamorphosis, It Was 
amusing—and, if anybody had had the 
key to the situation, touching—to see 
Phir’s pride in her aunt that day, 

“)) t is I who am taking auntie 

‘ ! he informed Major Darncombe, 
whe ow {have thanked Miss Caro- 

ne for bringing Mis* Bright to their littie 
meelng 

It was an snoxious time for bir; but dur 

y the neneor ‘ r he ntrived te get 

pt the stewards’ room, where Mra 
(qreenboury’s party was being entertained 
by Miller a soune of the Janier cfiicers, 
n purpose { be presente tte Miss Bright's 
aut 

t wht aul e out, M Ajyor Darn 
be: ar alotoftrouble I’ve had over 

' Whe we're at home, we live with @ 

agor 4 ery kind and lfulgent dra- 
con, buta cragon all the same And the 
fur i i s that, until I car and pointed 

itthes yns f fray rr it this dear lit- 
tle auntie of mine had no idea that our 
frawe wasa dragon at all So I’ve bad 

face about and play the part cf giant- 
killer for her, and ner appearance here is 
the result! Don't you think there is a 
good deal of the fairy-princess about her? 
Doesn't she even yet look as if she'd been 
sortof just roused up outof along sleep, 
and wasn't quite sure of her ground %’ 

lt wae r an inapt description of the 
eWeel wer face under the pretty purple 
I net, ¢ aiiy with the he ning pir k 
flus! nthe fair heeks; and there was no 

‘ tthe Major's ga ant reply 
x S| } 
~ ‘ . WH w s ne 
fr mite @ ta t that 
~ ' “ y erself fu er alix 
atlairs {1 at arter: t! Major was ev 
ie yo t ‘Ja f nducting his 
wi 4 })o) King boy € “ 45 ¢ 
seerme igraliating himself with 
Miss Car t 


‘“] want you all to bave good places.’ 


®alu the ia present.iy, when the time 
for the zg 4Leyventl Was Urawing uear ] 
wan 6a 6 pa K e@L i 

SLA iss Brig 8O LDA All S#€ 
bel s+ heaaw BLlope thé ias 
lig 1 es, And, when you see 
' : a OS eyes open to spot 
le rs ‘ f the aNCe@Ss are 
wt vt ne at he’s e winner. Watch 
then for tl white shirt with black Spots; 
and I bope you'll s6e the horse carrying it 
jraw well c.ear of the ruck, and give the 


‘ 


ta good 
ss] hope sO, tO 


lead into the straight for him !’ 


,’’ declared Thir, glancing 


wistfully down the table to where Px ps 
stood, pa and very quiet, but looking 
wonderfully wellin his riding-cap, with 


bis fanciful riding shirt peeping from be. 


tween the opening of his 


long overcoat. 


She had always liked Pops,but on this day 
there Was an a@lrabout bim which altered 
the tone of ber liking Shé hed always 
thought hig as @ boy; bul there was 
Very uiitie of the boy in the quiet dignity 
Ol bis tusnuér DOW, as he stood listening 
4 few vast words of advice from one or 
two of the men about him Was it his 
disap mit that bad changed him so? 
she w iered 

1 bOpe with a.. iny Leart that Mince-pie 
_ « rr’ @ said, wit ~ ery n 
t 4 he Mia Ke é sely 
ns . 
a 

: ght? 
K ve as she put the questi Pops 
rned to pick uy 8 whip from the tabie, 


caught ber eye, and returned her saluta 
tion 

“Won't you let we wish you luck, Mr. 
Poplett?’’ she said, patting oat ber band 
with asucden impulse, which she weil re 
membered afterwards. 

“Tnank you very much!” he replied, 
coming forward to sbake hands in his 
usual pleasant unassuming manner. 

Thir was sorrier than ever for him when 
she viewed him more closely: she knew 
all aboutthe weary look in his eyes and 
the painful compression on his lips. 

““Minee pie is bound to win, Miss Bright, 
if only because it is our last race together. 
I go out to India next month.” 

“J'm sorry!’ said Thir; and he replied 
with amurmur “Thank you,” and a look 
which told her that he understood all that 
ber words and tone implied. 

Two or three of the men be bad been 
talking to—Teddy Greenbury among them 

came up with him and began chatting, 
asking Jean if she had recovered from the 
fatigue of the past Thursday, inquiring if 
Thir bad backed Mince-pie to any alarm 
ing extent, and 80 on, 

Major Darncombe seemed to be having 
plenty to say to Miss Caroline, and it was 


one of the other men who took out bis 
watch presently and asked if it was not 
time for Pepsto be getting down tothe 
saddiing paddock 


the Major 
W bere’s Mil- 


°” 


“By Jove, yes!’ exclaimed 
‘] was ‘orgetting the time. 
er? Has anybody seen him 

Somebody ventured the opinion that he 
and Miss Greenbury bad been seen on the 
staircase of the stand ten minutes before 

Selfish beggar !’’ muttered the Major, 
withasly smile. ‘Which of you fellows 
will get these ladies good seats at the pad- 
dock end of the stand? I myself can’t 
wait.’’ 

All right, Darncombe— I'll to it!” 
cried Captain Thorn, the most trustwortby- 
looking man in the group, speaking siter 
the cborus of offers was over, 
ebarge of Greenbury 
them. You’d 
be getting off, old man! Don't hurry 
Pops at the moment, and set him 
shaking!’ 

“Don’t worry yourself about that,’’ re- 
inarked Pops quietly; “there’s no sign of 
shaking about me this morning!” 

*No—you look fit enough,” said Teddy. 
‘Mood luck, old ! A good Start anda 
fair course !’’ 


see 


hist eager 
‘Leave the ladies in 
and me—we'll take care of 
better 


last 


tia? 


And a chorus of similar wishes followed 
Pops as the Major took him by the arm 
and inarched bitm oft down the room, 


“Did you know Tryan was here?” 
Teddy asked Thir quietly, as the whole 


party moved away towards the stand, 
told hint we were ail bere, and be 
would ex Lf 

‘ 


fore we startes 


ao | 
said he 
ne to say ‘How'd’-ye-do?’ be- 
for ho Pops iS looking 
?’ he went on, changing 
‘‘] was rather afraid 


aller 2? 


ne 
grand, isn’t he 
ject abruptly. 
he might lose heart 
ment the other 


the sub 


i§ disappoint. 


day, but be’sin splendid 


form. He'll get over it easier than [I 


would, 


thought he 


He 14 lik6é somebody else 1 kKuow,”’ she 
‘ald, With a swift Kind glance at his face, 
Which Was ra'\ber graver than usual: “he 





i 


[oesn't parade hils private worries to the 


atiliction of histriends. Kut I don’t think 
@ Willig ver his troubeas quickly as 
yout K, I vy; | have an idea that it 


has gone in very deep,’ 
Pe Teddy gently; 
aud Thir knew exactly bow much of the 


r old Pops! Said 


quiet sigh which accompanied the words 


was for Pops and how mucb for himself. 
“Now, Miss Bright,”’ said Captain Thorn, 
holding out his hand to help her over the 
wooden benches, ‘‘here is a front corner 
seat for you, with Miss Jean next to you, 
and Greenbury and wyself behind, 
here we siall 
half-mile; 


From 
step of the last 
be able to make 
your book (wo or Lu ree times over as they 
comé down the slope to the las: jump,” 

Phir took her seat, got out ber race- 
gasses, and swept as much of the course 
as she could see—the slightly down-hill 
approach to the last burdies and the 
Straight length, past the stand, almost up 
to the judge 8S DOE 

“They look right down impossibie!” she 
remarked, pointing tothe double line of 
paiings with their top frill of furze-bushes. 
‘*Will the horses ever get over them, do 


866 every 


and you will 


you think ?”’ 
“Over or through them,’’ he replied. 
They're as ¢ Ss Christians, Miss 
rigot: if they're wh, they w meas 
a > . aA a” 
SsCa;©re € oa =) & BHe 
sa S) : on she sug Sigt ryan 
WaikliDg GOwn the Careu course with one 
P ‘ 
Of the stewards, and, in ber interest, for- 


—~ 
got to answer Uaptain Thorn’s ~ 
mark; 80 that gentleman thereupog 
his attention to the COD Versatiog 
group of men around him. * 

All day long Thir had been 
wondering at the eager interest of 
ple about her as to which horse 
first over a certain hurdle; it was 
terest into which she had found jg ; 
sible to enter. 

But, when sbe heard the firet q 
hoarse murmur of the crowd come 
bling over the hill, and heard the 
‘They’ re off !”’ travel frem lip to lip 
hind her in a kind of hushed Whisper, 
tbough they were spoken with 
breath, she began to understand from 
sonal experience what this stran ge ex 
ment meant 

Without in the least knowi 
found her heart beating quichiy 
breath coming and going faster; and thee, 
as the tamultuous surge of 
roar of a multitude—came roiling 00, sa 
she heard the throbbing hoof-beats of 
horses, the curious agitation Of the ms 
ment seized her fully and heid ber to 
end. It seemed to her afterwards t 
from the moment when she saw the 
of horses swing into sight round the cury 
of the course until the race was over te 

’ 
bad never drawn a breath. 

There were seven horses still Up and p, 
ing well as they flashed into view, ad, 
secing how close they were together ; 
seemed impossible that they could ee 
down the hill and over the hurdles wiy 
out @ more or Jess serious collision, 

Thir gathered so much trom thems 
tered exclamations of the men bebind 
most of whom were brother-officen g 
Pops; and then she noticed for herself boy 
the horses in the middle of the grow 
seemed to have scarcely room to fling ther 
legs forward without striking those 
front of them. 

But it was the hugging of the com 
which had drawn them up into suebs 
close knot. Now tbat they were on, 
straight course, they widened out a litte 
and then, for the first time, Thir eaw th 
white shirt with the large black spots 

W hen she first caught sight of it, it wa 
rightin the middle of the eager straining 
crowd, but, as soon as the group of hore 
widened out a little, she saw it pressis 
way stride by stride past the others, right 
through to the front, till it was level witt 
the foremost. She cou!d see now how Pop 
was riding, keeping his borse well togethe 
forthe leap, easivug him daintily along 
yet scarcely hurrying him, as some of te 
others were doing 

And yet the powerful creature bored a 
through the group, till bis heels wer 
level with the heads of the two next & 
hind him; and they were in that posiuco 
when they took the burdles, going ove 
them almost as gracefully and lightly # 
birds; and, when they were running 
the level again, Pops was leading by \wo 
clear lengths, 

“Pops bas won, and won weil!’ mu 
tered somebody behind; but Thir scaroey 
heeded, for she watching Mince pié 

The animal had no sooner got cleard 
the other horses, vo sooner found ite 
with sight of the winning-pos’, witha pe 
fectly clear road before it, than a sudde 
mad wilfulness seemed to lake possessld 
of it. Without easing its stride—inded 
rather increasing its speed (than ober 
wise—it began to shake aud worry its bh 

As he srept by the stand Thir saw Pop 
shorten the bridle, and sbe almost thougt 
she saw his lips tigbten, as if he bad fe 
somes sudden change in the movement é 
the borse under him and he knew what! 
meant The next instant be was out @ 
sigut; and she knew by the shouts ae 
pe ple that Mince-pie bad wo easil). 
And then, while the cries of exultsion- 
for Mioce-pie was the popular favorile- 
w re siill ringing in the air, there caine! 
sudden dreadful cnange in the wne of - 
crowd. Dismay, fear, horror, tee 
W hat was it? ; 

Thir beard Jean ask what bad bappea® 
and, after a pause, the answer camle— 

“Tne wioner has bolted ! No—Popeb# 
still got bim in band; he’s got Lim rst 
The bruie’s in the fiend’s own tem 
Here they come!” 

And Tair, leaning as far for 
could, saw a scene which she BD 
Tue horse came bounding 


plunging madly and ramping 4! 
exertion, 


ward a8 sf 
ever torge 
inw sighs 
his bs 
be 


She saw Pops white with 
hands on tbe bridle with @ g!)} ee 
aod sticking to Dis saduic = is we 
Dar | abe saw tbe : h . msl & 
s hind leg p> 
eaven intil he lost bis ance, 
went crashing back heipiess:y ned 
For one brief moment Pops 5". 
frow 


safe—he had slipped sideways 





Witha! 
von the 
nd beld by 
nd © wed 

one; and 
round Pops 
myive me 
rute has—k 
je! And ni 
I} I'm wel! 
From thes 
js borse 8 
eighton Ul 
tep, with 4 
spose the CO 
“Thank t 
roken !"' 8@ 
eart-felt re! 
pbbing and 
ois sore 
nes,” abe ¢ 
orse, I’m & 
Teddy had 
tand wilh 4 
fore. Caj 
ken the chi 
pationy § 
Muriel and 
mtiy, and th 
muttered d 
» leave the 
reend news 
“Oh, yes, | 
jlier, in @! 


Breent iry’s 


oubt about 
jkea to get a 
ou won't & 
fraid, and 
16Te 
So they mi 
1 room 
pwed by the 
he stand, W! 
rou seeing 
th—that 
ured man. 
“To think 
ops! mut 
ily, as the 
exerted roo: 
ling @aCross 
ick as that | 
“js his wu 
preenbury. 
“No: and | 
ayed away 
id it 
6 one thin; 
liment to tt 
There was 
Bit inclined 
jously stru, 
hat was 
ury took | 
“Perhaps | 
the 
“and t 


to ob 


1d let 
1d; 
He Circuumist 
@ratthe bh 
OW & Wil 
pplied, mor 
fidently x 
» Stir from 
oul lf you 
ring one ol 
There f i 
IS PEN se 
f the of? 
othing ah! 
me crept 
An lO yatlhe 
Blt inclined 
rgotien, 
But the gre 
mmnbe and 3 
nd Tryan z 
& Very g: 
Bry; the ste 
Miby on t! 
Major Dar 
rher whe 
€r6 Sitting 
“You mu: 
rushing ow 
this busing 
9 think he 
6! Good 
IS mother 
“Does s 
ho could 
right 


“The C 
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ree fell; the next, the great 


ofs struck 
trugee > 


wi of rage, the crowd rushed 
The horse was soon Up | 
dozen hands, trembling | 


jer 
Witha! 
pon the 
nd beld by balf a 


urse, 


na cow od 
one, 


yund Pops. 
cates me a band up,” be seid; “that | 


rute bas—kicked the—the breath out of 
xe! And now _keep—away—all of you— 
1) I'm weighed—out “ag 
From the stand above they saw bim take | 
is porse’s head and, leaning all his 
eighton the bit, fight his way step by 
with a band held close to his side, 
ve the course and out of sight. 

Heaven, there are no bones 
roken !'' said Captain Thorn, in a tone of 
eart-felt relief; but Jean turned round 
ybbing and crying. 
ives something worse than broken 

' she cried—*something a great deal 


te} 
ross tt 
“Thank 





nes,’ 
orse, I’m afraid !”’ 

Teddy bad fought his way out of the 
and with all the other men two minutes 

fore. Captain Thorn, having under. | 
ken the charge of the ladies, had to wait 

patisntly as he could, 

Muriel and Captain Miller came up pres- | 
ntiy, and then Thorn burried away, with | 
mute red direction to the other man not | 
)» jeave the ladies, and @ promise to bring 
rsend news the moment he could. 

“bp, yes, he’s badly hurt,”’ said Captain 

er,in answer to aquestion of Mrs, | 

Breenbury'’s—‘there is unhappily no 
oubt about that! Wouldn’t you ladies | 
ike to get down totbe stewards’ room ? 
ou won't care for apy more racing, I’m 
it will be warmer to wait 


fraid, and 


1GTe 


So they made their way quietly back to 
yo room where they bad lurched, fol- 
wed by the curious gaze of the people on 
he stand, who seemed to know—perhaps 
rom seeing them with the officers of the | 
th—that they were friends of tbe in- 
uréd lan. 
“fo think of the pluck of poor old | 
ops!" muttered Captain Miller regret- 
ily, as they all stood about in the now | 
exeried room. “To think of bis strug- | 
ling across (\o be weighed out after such a | 
ick as that!’ | 
“iy his mother here?” inquired Mrs, 
preenbury, | 
“No: and it is the first time she has ever 
ayed away when Pops was riding. She | 
idit to oblige Mr, Valland. Racing is | 
éoné (bing shé bas given up out of com. | 
liment to the cloth,” 
There was another long silence, Nobody | 
bitinciinéd to talk, and Miller was ob- | 
lously Struggling with his desire to know | 
hat was going on. At last Mrs. Green- 
ury took pity on him, 
“Perbaps you bad better find the others 
id let them know where we are,’’ s3e 
mail; Major . arncombe that in 
Becrcuuislances we won't stay for din- 
@ratthe hotel.” 
“Wewill talk about that later on,’ he 
Pp.icd, Moving towards the door at once, 
ridently glad to go, ‘Mind, you’re not 
) Slirfrom here till we come back tor 
oul! It want anything, the bell will 
he waiters,’’ | 
wed a long dreary time of 
Ispense. Twoor three ladies, relatives 
f the ott came in, but they knew 
(he recent mishap; and the 
wearily until the dusk be- 
and even Mra, Greenbury 
belleve that they had been 





“and tell 


you 


Thera foil 


Othing abe ut 
he Crept on 
Bn lO gather 
Bt inclined te 


rrotten, 


But the gentlemen came at last—Darn- 


ube and Miller, and Thorn and Teddy, 
nd Tryan and one or two others, all look- 
k Yéry grave. No words were neces- 
Ary; the story of the last hour was written 
iby on their faces. ° 
Major Darncombe made his way to the 
rher where Thir and ber Aunt Carry 
sib ‘iting hand in hand. 
“You must please excuse me,’’ he said, 
rushing ow ay the tears from his cheeks; 
- )Usiness bas done for me altogether! 
Eins he should have been riding for 
heavens, what shall I say to 


(00d 
IS nother ? 


“TD fs > ; 
185 © Know?” asked Miss Carry, 


) COUld Searcely refrain from crying 
ight 


“The ( 


néi and his wife have gone to 
‘ch @ soldier he showed him- 
6 last, Miss Gunter! It was 
wanted, not a doctor, he said; 
r could ds 50 


tor at } ~ 


her = 


nothing 


~ 


a 


M 


| morning pacing her room, fearful 


thousand pounds to that young woman 
: and ove of its plunging | who tbrew him over the other day—every- 
the prostrate | thing else to his mother; and Cambray and | 


I are the trustees for Miss Valland’s 
money. Everything done as straight and 
orderly as if it was just a question of regi- 
mental discipline, A fine fellow, Miss 


Major brushed the tears away from bis 


now tbat the mischief was | Gunter—tbrough from top to toe! What | 
and a bushed group gathered aman he would have made!’’—and the | 


cheeks again, and, seeing Miss Gunter | 


openly sobbing, he wrung ber hands 
heartily, and thanked her, as if he took 


| 


ber unconcealed grief asa personal favor | 


to himself. 


“It was strange,” said Teddy, as they | 
drove home through the winter dusk, | 
“bow determined poor old Pops was to | 


have Tryan for one of Dora’s trustees. 


Tryan tried all he could 10 get out of it, on 
the excuse of going away; but Pops mace | 


him promise that he would put off his go- 
ing abroad until this money business was 
all thoroughly arranged.” 

“Very curious indeed,” observed Mrs. 
Greenbury—‘“‘unless indeed he knew of 
the old feeling between those two, and bad 
it in bis mind to do what he could to bring 
th8m together. He was such an unsel ‘ish 
boy—jt would be just like him !’’ 

Teddy did his best to drown his moth- 
er’s observations; but Thir heard and won- 
dered. Was thisto be the end of it all? 
She fully recognized Dora's inflexibility of 
purpose, and, now that it was to be backed 


up by this unexpected legacy, what might | 


it not accomplish ? 


CHAPTER XX. 


AJOR DARNCOMBE and _ “Tryan 
Cam bray drove over tosee Miss Va!- 


bad already had an interview with Mrs. 
Poplett, who, half prostrate with grief as 
she was, had declared that she would not 
offer the slightest opposition to the carry- 
ing out of her son's dying wishes. 

All through the preceding night Dora 


had been sitting by the death-bed of one of | 


ber Sunday school children. The little 


one had begged so earnestly to have her | 
and had | 
| seemed to find such comfort in her pres- 


‘dear Miss Valland’’ by her, 


ence that Dora, always unselfish in such 


matters, had remained on until with the | 
cold dawn of the winter morning the end | 
It was not until she reached home | 


came. 
that she heard of Sidney Poplett’s death 
and found that her father had gone over to 


Beverly, to share, if he might not lessen, | 


Mrs. Poplett’s grief. 
The news did not shock Doraso much 


asit would have done a few months before, | 


but it shook her nerves so violently as not 
to allow ber to sleep; and, though Ursula 
has persuaded her to go to bed, she found 
the inaction intolerable, and spent the 
lest 
Ursula should find out that she was awake 
and irritate her with her fussy attentions. 

About mid day it began to snow, and, 


after a pretence of eating at luncheon, she | 


she sat crouched upin front of the draw- 
ing room fire, staring at the falling flakes, 
watching the gradual metamorphosis of 
the church roof from slate color to daz- 
zling white, thinking of poor Sidney Pop- 
lett’s tragic death and of the last look in 
ber little scholar’s eyes until she could 
bear the silent solitude of the house no 
longer. Sbe must find occupation of some 
sort; she would lose her self-control! if she 
did not get away from herown morbid 
thoughts. 

It was when she had arrived at this state 
of tension that she heard the wheels of 
Major Darncombe’s trap stop at the gate. 
Bad as solitude was, the effort to entertain 
morning callers would be a thousand 
times worse, andshe went quick!y out 
into the hall to tell Ursula to say she was 
not at home; but, as she glanced towaras 
the figured glassof the front door, she 
saw Tryan Cambray just coming in at the 
gate. 

She stopped, startled, with a feeling at 
her heart which was almost fear. She had 
not spoken to Tryan Cambray since that 
night in October when she had shown hii: 
for the first time the darker side of her na- 
ture, when in one mad hour she had swept 
away the illusions of years, and had shown 
herself to bim as she was—a paltry-minded, 
jealous, vindictive woman, instead of the 
pure great souled creature he bad always 
believed her to be, 

At first she thought only of 
him and hiding berself; then 
dered what could have brought hit tot 
hot 


flying from 


ahe 


se, and turned back t&« 


land the next afternoon. Darncombe | 


heard mentioned, and she 
rather unsteadily to ber 
The very sound of his 
How 


name she 
walked back 
place by the fire. 
voice had quickened her pulses. 


would he greet her? Would be shake. 


bands? Should she receive him as if noth- 
ing had happened to interrupt their old 
friendship, or should sbe leave bim to 
mould the greeting according to his own 
feelings ? 

Presently she heard a strange voice in 
the hall, and, while still wondering at the 
motive of the visit, she reminded herself 
of the need of self- possession. 

‘Best leave our coats bere, Cambray,”’ 


said the stranger; ‘‘we won’t want to turn | 


Miss Valland’s sitting room into a lake.’’ 

Thougb she had not recognized the voice, 
she know the Major at once when he fol- 
lowed Tryan into the room—knew him as 
the man she had seen at Mrs Greenbury’s 
a week before—the man who had #80 openly 
devoted himself to Thirza Bright. 

The need of keeping up appearances be 


|fore a stranger steadied her, and she 


touched Tryan’s fingers and went through 
the introduction to the Major with an air 
of complete self- possession, 

The change in Tryan’s appearance start- 
led her more than the meeting itself. How 
ill and old he looked! It waa a reliefto her 
not to have to carry on a conversation with 
bim, for, the presentation once made, he 
effaced himself as mucb as possible, and 
left the adjustment of matters in Darn- 
co be’s hands. 

The information the Major bad to im- 
part Miss Valland received in silent as- 
tonishment, Jooking from one to the other 
of her visitors, and passing ber hand ab- 
eently across her brow, as if she found the 
news they brought very hard to realise, 

“You see”? continued Darpcom be 


| quietly, anxious to give her time tocollect 


herself, “the poor lad was haunted by the 
idea that the marriage between your fath- 
6r and his mother would make things un- 
comfortable for you at home here, and I 
think he wanted to make you independ- 
ent of everybody. There was something 
else, too, which he hinted at,’’ the Major 
went on, with a slight change of tone, as 
if he were not quite so sure of his ground 
—‘#something I should like to tell you, be- 
cause it might reconcile you to accepting 
this money; and yet-—— Well, itis a de 
licate subject certainly, but Cambrey is an 
old frend of yours, I believe, and you 
mu texcuse me for touching upon it, be. 
cause 1 doso only for your own happi- 
bess. Poor Pops hinted at some trouble 
of yours which money might help 
smooth away—a troubie which had been 


brought about by want of inoney—and I | 
think he hoped this legacy of bis might— | 


might—in short, be hoped that your whole | 
sounded as if you'd have done anytuing 


life might be the brighter for it!’ 


Aashe listened, some consciousness of | 


his meaning seemed to daynp upon her; 
she lowered ber eyes and watched her 
own fingers plaiting and unplaiting the 
edge of the handkerchief on her knee, 
Tryan had gone to the window, and 
stood staring at the falling snow, with his 
hands clasped loosely behind him. But 
even at that distance his presence had a 
disquieting effect upon her; she found it 
difficult to consider this queation without 
thinking more of the effect her decision 


might have upon him than of its ultimate | 


effect upon her own future life. 

“It was very generous and teautifal of 
him think of me like that,’”’ she said, 
peaking as if she it dificult 
choose just the right words, faltering now 
and then, but always going on again with 
increased reselution, a9 if she were 
ally scourging herself for her weakness 
‘tvery, very generous! It makes 
so sinall and humbie only to think of it! 
Perhaps you don’t know Major Darn- 
combe, that Mr, Popiett proposed to me 
lese than a week ago? You did know? 
Well, | refused hiin becans6—hecause | 
had been unfortunate enough to 
another attachment years ago, when | was 
barely morethan achild; aud—I am not 
like some women—it weuld have been so 
much better for ine 
—if I had been able 
other ridiculous 
myself with the this 
poor boy hed to offer me; We 
nnderstand, | would not do hin 


to 


found to 


ment 


me feel 


form 


ali, how much better! 


throw aside this 


Lo 
romancs, snd content 
worid.y advantages 
but—— 

you will 
the injustice of taking all and giving noth 
ing in return. I had no affection left 
bestow upon him refused hin 
and now he has left me all this 


and, having refused him, I feel 1 « 


Lo 
and #0 | 
money, 
ight to 


refuse his money too 


NI ot riw re 
YOU Slr ply 


i. 


| for 





to | 


| events!”’ 
| laugh. 
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pression that you returned his affection. 
What he did he did knowingly, with his 
eyes open; and I think you need have no 
scruples about accepting the legacy. Cam- 
bray, won't you give Miss Valland your 
opinion on this matter ?” 

“I think not,”’ said Tryao quietly, turn- 
ing for a moment, but attempting to leave 
his place by the window, ‘Mises Valland’s 
reasoning powers are far clearer and 
stronger than mine, Darncombe; the de- 
cision had better be left to herself.’ 

“Oh, well,” replied Darncombe, feeling 
suddenly aa if he bad been a great deal too 
oflicious with bis good-natured advice, “if 
that’s the case, I haven’t another word to 
say! Cambray is Joint trustee with me for 
this money, Miss Valland, and any wishes 
you may have concerning ita disposal you 
had better commuoicate to him.” 

“You, Tryan,”’ she exclaimed, inan out- 
burst of astonishment—“tyou undertook 
this service forme? How good of you— 
how——’”’ 

“Oh, nonsense!" he interposed lightly. 
‘To tell you the truth, I have no claim 
upon your gratitude. Poor Poplett made 
such «a point of it that it was impossible 
ine to refuse. I tell you candidly 
I would have got out of it if I could; 1 
hate the job! I have not managed my 
own affairs so well that 1 should banker 
after interfering with other people's,” 

She flinched at the indifference of his 
tone and manner; and he saw it—saw, too, 
as #he faced towards the window, her bag- 
gard drawn face, and asked bimself, with 
some signs of remorse, if he had been the 
cause of this terrible change, 

Darncombe felt like a man walking 
across & bog; he could not help seeing 
their discomfort in each other's company, 
and was afraid to speak lest be might in- 
crease it. 

Altogether, it was avery trying inter. 
view, and the Major hurried through it as 
quickly as possible, drawing a deep 
breath of relieéf when he had taken a buat- 
ling leave of the pale crushed-looking 
woman and was safe out of ber presence, 

“Which is Miss Gunter’s place ?’’ he In- 
quired when they were outside, Mires 
Bright left her field-glasses behind her 
yesterday, and I’m going to return them 
and ask for a cup of tea,”’ 

“Drive meon to the station first, then,” 
returned Tryan; ‘Il sball Just catch the 
4.30 back to Hull, I’ll show you the house 
as we pass,’’ 

“What's the hurry to get back ?”’ 

‘Business !’’ replied ‘Tryan curtly. 

Darncombe felt snubbed; but he began 
again presently. 

‘Weren't you a bit rough on Miss Val- 
land just now, old man? I don’t for # 
moment suppose you meant it, but it 
rather than take 
obiige her,’’ 

‘*Yes—I acted like brute!’ admitted 
Tryan, in a tonéof impatience and reilf- 
contempt. ““Living alone in tenth-rate 
lodgings doesn’t improve one’s temper or 
one’s manners !’’ 

“Bad cooking?” 
sympathetically. 

“We'll put it down to the cooking, at all 
replied Tryan, with a bitter 


up this trusteeship to 


a“ 


ingulred the Major 


“You'd hardly have thought,” resumed 
Darncombe, who was apparently in # talk- 
ative mood, “she was that sort of woman, 
would you 
worldly chanes for 
foolish Sittle-boy and-girl 
the past? One 
quie6t-mannered 


4a4Wwotman to throw up &® good 
ako of 
10ve making 


the BOULG 
in 
Can never teil what those 
poopie really like. 
Miss Valland is evidently a woman of un- 


are 


commonly wari d6e,; feelings’’—Tryan 
“and yet, 
when | saw her tor the first time the other 
day, I said to little Misa Bright, “That wo- 


tarble 


shifted his seat uncou.fortably 


man has about as much tieartasa 


statue!’’’ 

Tryan 
farther down into his coat 
ng. 

“Now that’s the typo of girl i like,’’ con- 
tinued the irrepressibie Major—Mirss 
gright! Bonny and cheerful, sympa- 
thetic and Ooul@apoken—that'’s the sort of 
Kirk Wo take #& Wien happy, Cambray ! 
None of your frozen fires there, my boy 
bo wall of between you and the 
waeruath of her heart! What's the good of 
4 wWoIwan baving leelings at ali if shestuts 
them up behind an Arctic barrier, ans 
that wWhile-facod young woman yonder 
does? Give me bonest or tire- 
light, for that meatter—that you can gé6t at 
apd] warm yourself by That's wy sort! 


half an inch 
collar and sald 


lowered hiss chin 


nolu 
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THE DAYS OF YOUTH. 


SY 2. «. 


Oh, for the days, the Joyous days, 
The days when I was young, 

When in mine ear Health's blessed voice 
A heavenly anthem sung: 

When neught of sorrow, nought of strife 
Had marr'd the pageant gry, 

That swept the golden plains of Iife 
With banners bright as day! 


Soft are the shadows tn the wood, 
Sweet are ite blossoms fair: 

i love the flelds, the dew that yleid« 
ite freshness to the alr. 

But ‘mid them all there Is a volce, 
That | alone can hear, 

In sorrow's tones it sighs, it moans, 
Of Diossomes dead and cere 

———- ee 


The Irish Rajah. 


OHAMHBEKA 
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URING the iatter balf of the eigh- 
teenth century, India was the bappy 
hunting ground of the European ad 

venturer. It was easy for any dashing 
soldier of fortune, however humble tis 
origin, bowever slight his smattering of 
military knowledge, providing be were 
acquainted with the rudiments of EKuro- 
pean discipline and drill,to ingratiate him- 
self with one or the other of the numer- 
ous independent native sovereigns, and if 
he played hia cards well, he might attain 
almost unlimited influence and wealth. 

The careers of some of these adventurers 
were singularly romantic, and none more 
ao than that of the remarkable man who 
is the bero of our present story—George 
Thomas, sometime of the county Tip 
perary, and later, Kajah of Hariana. 

It was in the year I781 that George 
Thomes, then quartermaster on board an 
English man-of-war, landed in Madras. 
The son of a small farmer, he bad risen 
from a common sailor to bis present posi 
tion; but rapid as bis rise in the service 
had been—tor he was only five-and- 
twenty it had by no means kept pace 
with his ambition. 

His adventurous, daring #pirit bad been 
fired by the accounts be had heard and 
read of the Immense wealth of the Indian 
princes, and the boundlesa opportunity 
for advancement which their rivalries and 
contentions offered to any man of mettie 
who had the courage and the brain to 
carve a way to glory with his sword. 

long before the ship dropped anchor of! 

Madrasa, Gieorge Thomas had resolved to 
take the earliest opportunity of deserting, 
and following the career to which his am- 
bition beckoned him, Two days after his 
arrival there, the bold Irishman disap- 
peared, and bis shipmates never saw bim 
again. 

For five years George Thomas served 
his apprenticeship as a soldier of fortune 
among the petty Hindu chiefs of the 
Oarnatic and the Deccan. Having gained 
some money and a good deal of ex peri- 
ence of native manners, customs, and 
cbaracter, the ambitious Irishman deter- 
mined to plunge into the heart of India 
and seek a wider field for the exercise of 
his talents, 


l) 


He made straight for Delhi, the capital | 


of the Great Moguls, and the centre of 
Mohammedan influence and intrigue in 
India. There he fell in with the extra- 
ordinary woman who was so strangely 
mixed up with his future career 
gum Somru. 

The Begum was at that time an inde- 
pendent sovereign under the protection of 
the Oourt of Delhi. Her history was re 
markable and romantic She was a na 
tive of Cashmere, and had come to Delhi 
asa dancing girl, Among the many ad 
mirers of her beauly was a European ad- 
venturer, known as Somru Sahib, who 
was then high in favor with the (Great 
Mogul. 

His real name was Walter Reinhard, 
and he was a native of the Electorate of 
Treves; but his French comrades bad nick- 
named him ‘Sombre,’ in allusion to bis 
dark complexion and still darker charac- 
ter, and this had been corrupted into 
Somru in the vernacular. 
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he found refuge in Delhi, where bis 


services were gladly accepted. 


hana, with the title of Rajab, and an an- 
nual revenue of six lakhs of rupees ($350,- 
000) for the maintenance of himself and 
the fine corps of Sepoy which he had 
raised and disciplined, and which owned 
no leader but himself. 

Fascinated by the beautiful Cashmerian 
dancing-girl, Somru married her, and #hé 
took the titleof Begum. She was a wo 
man a8 remarkable for her talents as for 
her beauty, and soon gained complete 
ascendancy over her husband, For the 
fierce and reckless mercenary, destitute 
in his the 
found it. 


hard nature, and Begum 





the Ke. | 


| corps of Sepoys. She proved herself as 
| capable a leader as ber husband had been. 
More than once, mounted on her Persian 
thoroughbred, she led her men into action 
under a heavy fire; and their devotion to 
her was enthusiastic. But outside the 
ranks of her faithful Sepoys she was more 
| feared than loved, The people of the 
| Deccan believed her to be a witch. 
| In person she was amall, with a grace 
| ful, softly rounded figure, a complexion 
| of dazzling fairness, large black eyes full 
| of animation, delicately chiselled features, 
| and a hand and arm of such perfect sym- 
metry that native poets sang of them as 
matchless wonders of beauty. Her dress 
was always in exquisite taste, and of the 
costiiost material, She spoke Persian and 
Hindustani fluently. 
charming, and her conversation spirited, 
sensible, and engaging. 

But, as a set-off to this long array of 
personal attractions, ber character was de- 
testable. She was cruel, 
treacherous, If one of her servants dis- 
pleased or disobeyed her, she would order 
his nose and ears to be cut off in ber pres- 


énce, and watch the mutilation with 
gusto, whilst she placidly smoked her 
hookah, 


her by atttracting the attention of a ta- 
vorite cflicer, she, in a fitof furious jeal- 
ousy, ordered the unfortunate girl to be 
buried alive. There was a smal! vault 
under the pavement of the saloon in 


bricked up, 
done, she commanded the rest of the 
nautch girls to come out and dance over 


was entombed. 


Acoording to one account (denied 


by 
story), the Begun, that she might extract 
the last drops of fiendish pleasure out of 
the cup of revenge, had her couch placed 
exactly over the vault. 

The Begum Somru was a little over 
thirty when George Thomas arrived at her 
court. The gallant Irishman flattered ber 
vanity by bis undisgnised admiration of 
her charms, but in reality, she was more 
struck with him than he with her. His 
tall, commanding figure, bis erect and 
martial carriage, bis bold, handsome fea- 
tures, his plausible Irish tongue, and his 
fascinating Irish manners took the fancy 
of the Begum. She gave him a most gra- 
| cious reception, and offered bim a high 
post in her service, Thomas accepted the 
offer, and 800n proved himself so capable 
an officer that the Begum made bim com- 
mander in chief of her forces, 

It was not long before the Irish ad- 
venturer had an opportunity of display- 
ing bis generalship. There was a reyolu- 
tion in Delhi. Shah Alum, the ruling 
prince, was driven from his throne and 
capital by an upstart named Ghoriama 
Kadir, who bad the impudence to ask the 
Begum to be his wife and share with him 
the crown of the Great Moguls. The offer 
was scornfully rejected, and the Begum 
at once set off to the assistance of her old 
friend and ally, with a force of tive bat. 
talions of Sepoys, two hundred Kuro- 
peans, mostly Frenchmen, and torty 
guns; the whole under the command of 
George Thomas. 





Shab Alum was inaking his last stand 
against the usurper, and the fortu.es of 


Reinhard was buta ship's carpenter on | war were going heavily against hin, when 
a French man of-war when be first came | the Begum Somru in her palanquin at the 
to India; but by bis great natural gifts as | head of her army arrived upop the field of 


soldier and organizer, he had risen to be 


battle. By his brilliant generalship and 


counmander-in-cbiet of the armies of Meer | the steady valor of his splendidly trained 


of 


leposed by the 


the Nawab 


oOeasinu 


Clomeim, Kengal 


leer ( War Knog imt) 


uru, W Dea slalned * [€10 @8 @ WA 


ant me ber by t ruta nassacre of ne 
nadred and nofty Eng in? prisoners at 
life 


till 


Patna, was cou pelled to flee for his 


and was hunted from court to court, 


W hen ! Sepoya, George Thomas turned deteat into 


victory The rebels were routed the 


usurpe Was Rial! and S al A i “ 


secure ré-@ala whe ! 5 
grat tu e& for ne ft ne Ya 
gum Somru,Sbab Alun, presented ber with 


& wagnificent necklace of diamonds, took 


He was granted the province of Hard- | 


alike of faith and honor, bad one soft apot | 
jealousy, she tried to induce Thomas to 


the grave in which their still living sister | 


her by the band, and belore the assem- 


| bled notables, addressed her as his be- 


loved daughter. Nor was the valor of her 
general overlooked. (George Thomas re- 
ceived a large present in money, & jeweled 


‘sword, and the warmest expressions of 


admiration and gratitude for his services. 
The star of ihe lucky Irishman was now 
in the ascendant. He became the Beguin’s 


| principal adviser, her Grand Vizier, in 


fact. He married a besutifal slavegirl 
whom she had adopted as her daughter, 
and was regarded as her certain successor 
in the sovereignty of Sardhana. 

Then the Begum began to repent of bhav- 
ing allowed the handsome Irishman to 
marry any one but herself, Mad with 


_ get rid of his wife; but he was fond of bis 


On his death, in 1778, he bequeathed her | 


all his property and the command of his | exchange ber 


beautifal slave-girl, and had no mind to 
for the Begum, whose 
beauty was on the wane, and whose 
temper was that of a tigress. 

At this juncture another remarkable 
person appeared upon the scene, who was 


| destined to play an important part in the 


Sardhana drama. The new arrival was a 
Neapolitan named Levassoo, or Le Vas- 
soult, a handsome, clever adventurer, who 
rapidly gained an extraordinary influence 
over the fickle Begum. 

He was undoubtedly a man of ability, 
but stern, haughty, and domineering. His 


| arrogance disgusted all the officers in the 


Her manners were | 
should hold two such 


| his influence in Sardhana was gone. 
vindictive, and | 


When one of her dancing-girls offended | 


which the nautch-dances were held: and | 
in that vault the Beguin saw ber victim | 
When the horrible work was | 


sone of those who have investigated the | 


Begum’s service; and when she carried 
her infatuation for the stranger 80 far as to 
marry him, most of them prepared to 
leave her court. Among these was George 
Thomas. 

it was impossible that one small state 
men as the Irish- 
man and the Neapolitan. They were the 
deadliest rivals. George Thomas felt that 
He 
knew that the Begum and I4 Vassoult 
were plotting his assassination. It was 
time for him to go; so he went, taking 
with him his own special regiment of two 
hundred and fifty picked cavalrymen, A 
neighboring Mahratta prince granted him 
a tract of territory for himself and his 
men, on condition of having their services 
if required, 

But Thomas knew very well that, if he 
wished to keep his troopers together, he 
must give them plunder, and as his late 


| mistress, the Beguin, owed him large ar- 


rears of pay, he levied contributions on 
some of ber outlying dominions, 

Le Vassoult, glad of an excuse to crush 
his hated rival, took prompt measures 
to avenge this outrage, and marched 
against Thomas at the head of the Be- 
gum’sarmy. But before the rivals met, 
dissension and wutinpy had done their 
work amongst the Begum’s troops, 

The jealous and imperious Neapolitan 
had quarreled with the only competent 
commander left in the Begum’s service 
after Thomas’ departure. This man, a na- 
tive of Liege, was an excellent soldier and 
popular with the troops, but he was a per- 
sonal friend of Thomas’, and that ren- 
dered bim obnoxious to Le Vassoult, who 





| to carry it into execution. 


Sardhana they bad made « com 
either was slain, the other would ioe 
vive. And the enemies of the Beguy 
clared that she, knowing that her 
romantic disposition and Gevoted 
ment to her would keep him true 
vow, deliberately pretended to be 
suicide in order to free herself 
man whom she saw to be the 
the way of regaining the &00d-wilj 
subjects. She merely drew the - 
the poniard sharply across her — 
to bring blood, and her clever . 
the reat! Acting 

A prisoner in the hands of ber m 
soldiery, with no one to whom abe 
turn for help or advice, the Begum i 
despair bethought herself of the 
Irishinan who had serve | her ao 
whom she bad treated so badly, She 
trived to send George Thomas a 
abjectly imploring his forgiveneas ang 
treating bim to come to her . 
she was in hourly dread of being 
or stabbed. She would gladly pay 
price he might choose to ask for his 
vices. 

When was an Irish gentleman 
known to refuse the request of g lady 4 
distress? George Thomas chiygi 
forgot and forgave all the treachery 
late mistress and burried to her aa 
His rapid advance terrified the ™ Utines, 
who knew well of what stuff their 
leader was made, They promptly » 
seited the usurper they had set Up, mn 
rallied again round their lawful 

The Begum Somru was reinstated ty 
fore ber gallant and generous delivery 
came in sight of Sardbana, On bis arrin 
she received him in state and or 
whelmed him with gratitude, Ali 
arts and fascinations were brought iny 
play to induce the brave Irishman toy 
come once more her Grand Vizier, 

But George Thomas was proof againg 
all ber blandishments. He had bad exp 
rience of her treacherous nature, and be 
no mind to trust himself again within t 
reach of this beautiful, vel vet-eyed tigrm 
Nhe professed to be deeply affected at by 
departure, but sbe hated him more ferns 
ly than ever because he had rejected be 
overtures, and she showed him belon 
long that 


Hell bas no fury like a woman scorned, 


By this time our Irish adventurer wu 
tired of serving for pay and being liabled 
any moment to diswissal at the capriced 
an irresponsible ruler, His military fam 
was great, he had a band of devoted & 
lowers whom he had trained into splendid 
soldiers, the great Mabratta chiets wen 
eager to purchase his alliance—wy 
should he not set up asa Rajah bimeef 

The idea pleased him, and be proceeded 
He had litte 
difficulty in fixing upon a territory & 
govern, 

There was one ready to his hand—s @ 
of No Man’s-Land, which had been seis 












| by one adventurer after another, but new 


insulted and degraded him. The Liegeois, | 


in revenge, fostered the spirit of mutiny 


already smouldering among the men, and, | 


at a preconcerted signal, the bulk of the 
Begum’s army, instead of marching 
against their old leader Thomas, revolted, 
elected the Liegeois their commander, and 
announced their intention of deposing the 
Begum and placing a soa of Somru by a 
prévious wife upon the throne, 

The Begum was captured when attempt- 
Ing to escape from her palace, Her pal- 
anquin was surrounded by rebel soldiers 
before Le Vassoult, who was on horseback 


held for any length of time, and for som 
years had been absolutely withouta rut 
The province on which George Thous & 
had set his eye was known as HE arian ¢ 
the Green Country, and was nominally! 


' portion of the dominions of the Gres 


Mogul, who still kept up a shadowy 
at Delhi. It extended one hundred # 
twenty miles from north to south, a 
about the same distance from east to 
Thither George Thomas marched bis 0 
pact little army, took formal possession ! 
the country, assumed tbe title of Raj 
and selected the town of Hansi, aint 


| miles west of Delhi, as bis capital. 


at the head of a few followers, could reach | 


her. 
together for a charge, Some shots were 
exchanged, and there would soon have 
been a bloody melee had not the Begum 
suddenly diverted attention to herself. 

Rising in her palanquin, she 
poniard, plunged it into her breast, and 
with a shriek, fell back bleeding. 
horrified attendants screamed : 

“Help! belp! she has stabbod herself.” 

There was a general rush to the palan- 
quin, 

L@ Vassoult, who, whatever his faults 
may have been, was passionately fond of 
his wife, reined in his horse and asked 
what had bappened. He was told that the 
Begum had stabbed herself, but he did 
not s6em to comprehend the reply. He 
repeated the question: the answer was the 


saine 
“Stabbed herself! he muttered; then 
Without another word, drew a pist from 
- wie place ‘ a forehea 
4 ft 4 eA 
P ” ‘ vers 
somewbal apocryphal story affirms that 


before the Begum and Le Vassoult left 


He gathered his handful of cavalry | 


| 


drew a | 


Her | 


The new Kajab of Hariana soon shove 
that he was of « different type from? 
former rulers, who had been freeboote 
pure and simple. He commenced ¥ 
pulling down and entirely rebuilding * 
city of Hansi—making it not only a stron 
fortress, but also a commodious tows 

He granted liberal concessions 1 me 
chants and traders as an inducement! 
settle there; he established & mint © 
coined bis own money; be P' 
skilled workmen and artificers from Dee 
and elsewhere, and set them to ums 
an arsenal, where he cast cannoe 
manufactured muskets, gunpowder, " 
all munitions of war. For be meant a 
the Rajah of a strong, independ 
flourishing, civilized state. 











But this was only a part, and & aa 
part, of his ambition. After be hed » 
his foot firmiy planted in his new ~~ 
ions, he intended to make Harians 80 
ingpoint from which to con quer the¥ a ii 

the Panjab, not for nimes f ad 
treat Britasn He desired so be» A 
words, “to have the honor ante 
British standard on the banks © — . 


Attock,.”’ 
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Like a true Irishman, George Thomas | 
elled in hard fighting, and he soon had 

anty of it on his hands, His warlike 
neigh bors the Sikhs resented the new 
Raja's marauding forays into their 
eountry and made reprisals. 

Hut they soon found that they had 
ecaughta Tartar in the fighting Irishman. 
Nothing could afford better proof of 
roomas’ bigh qualities asa soldier than 
hi victorious campaigns against the 
Sik bs, that splendid race of warriors, who, 
forty years later, proved themselves the 
ost formidable foes that England has 
ever had to fight in India. 

Yet the Irish Kajah of Hariana, with 
hiv little army of five thousand men and 
thirty-six guns, defeated the Sikhs over 
and over again, forced them to pay him an 
indemnity of two million rupees, and 
could proudly boast that he was ‘Dictator 
in all the countries belonging to the Sikhs 
south of the river Sutlej. 

We have little doubt that the Irish 
Kajab would not only subdued the Sikhs, 
buthave carried out his great scheme for 
the conquest of the Punjab, had not hie at- 
tention been distracted from it by the 
dangers which threatened his own sover- 
eignty. 

The brilliant success of the Rajah of 
Hariana against the Sikhs had roused the 
jealousy of a rival adventurer, a French 
soldier named Perron, who commanded 
the armies of Sindhia, the great chief of 
the Mahrattas. 

Perron hinted to his master that this 
Irish upstart was becoming far too power- 
ful and ambitious, and tbat, if not taken in 
hand at once, he might some day prove a 
thorn in the side of Sindhia. The treach- 
erous Begum Somru, too, who was burn- 
ing for revenge on the man who had 
slighted her charms, though he had saved 
her life and restored her to her throne, 
contrived to instil into the mind of the 
Mahratta prince suspicions which served 
to contirm the hints thrown out by Perron. 
rhe consequence was that, when the Sikhs 
prayed Sindhia to assist them against their 
dreaded foe, the Rajah of Hariana, Sindhia 
seized the excuse to crush the aspiring 
foreigner. 

But first be triea diplomacy. If Thomas 
would surrender his sovereignty, and sub- 
init to be the vassal of Sindhia, he should 
be allowed an annual subsidy for the sup- 
port of himself and bis troops, 

In the month of September 1801, Perron 
and Thomas met at Bahadurgarh to dis- 
cuss these proposals. Tbe Frenchman's 
tone offended the Irishman’s pride, and 
he haughtily rejected the conditions 
offered, though he well knew that his re- 
fusal meant war to the knife with Sindhi. 

On hearing of Thomas’ contemptuous 
rejection of his terms, the Mahratta prince 
ordered Perron to despatch a force to an- 
nihilate the troublesome Rajah of Hariana. 

The invading army was under the com- 
mand of a Frenchman, Major Louis Bour- 
guien, a braggart and poltroon, despised 
by his officers and men, Thomas turned 
to bay under the walls of his fortress of 
(ieorgegarh, He was not greatly outnum- 
iered as yet, for he had six thousand men 
with thirty-five guns against eight thou. 
sand men with thirty-eight guns, 

Aller a fierce and obstinate battle, in 
which Bourguien lost nearly half his 
fores, Thomas remained master of the 


rey 








held. But his loss, too, was severe, up- 
wards of one thousand eight hundred, in- 
cluding his second in command, Captain 


Hopkins, a brilliant English soldier, 
whowe death was an irreparable loss, 

lad Thomas taken advantage of his 

clory and pressed Bourguein bard, there 
can be no doubt that Sindhbia’s army must 
lave been annihilated, for it was utterly | 
‘lemoralized by the reverse it had sus- 
tained, and the foolish Frenchman was 
uile incapable of restoring order or con 
fidence, 

Hut the Irish Rajah seemed suddenly to 
have lost his head. All bis old prompti- , 
‘ude of action and fertility of resource ap- 
peared to have lefthim, Notonly did he 
negiect to follow up his victory, but he | 
‘ade no attempt to secure his retreat to 
Hansi. For fifteen precious days he re 
‘ualned absolutely idle, 

lt is said thatthe death of bis wife, to 
whomn he was strongly attached, had 
‘!rangely affected him, and that be drank 
heavily to drown his sorrow. W hatever 

486, his inaction was fatal to him 
n three weeks of the battie of George- 


Kar Sindhia had thrown an army of 
‘y thonsand men and one bundred 
guns Into Hariana, and Thomas 

] al (,e0rgegarh by a ring 


ent i foremos 





around him, Thomas recovered his old 


dauntiess spirit. He defended himself 


with desperate courage against these over- 


whelming odds, till he saw that the game | 


was up. 

Then in the pitch darkness of a Novem- 
ber night, at the head of three hundred 
horsemen, he dashed out from Georgegah, 
cut his way through the battalions of the 
enemy, and, after riding one hundred and 
twenty miles in twenty-four hours, ar- 
rived safely at Hansi. 

The garrison of Georgegarh surrounded; 
but so devoted were they to their Irish 
chief, that they refused with contempt to 
serve under Sindhia or any one else. 
Several of the native officers rent their 
clothes, and swore that they would rather 
live as beggars than serve again as soldiers 
under any cbief but their own Rajah. 


Bourguien lost no time in advancing 
upon Hansi. Though his own ignorance 
and cowardice utterly unfitted him to 
é¢ommand an army, he had excellent sub- 
ordinates on whom he could rely. 


Among those were half-a-dozan Eoglish 
officers, one of whom, Lieutenant James 
Skinner, wes afterwards celebrated as the 
founder of ‘“Skinner’s Horse,’’ the famous 
‘Yellow Boys.”’ 

Hansi was closely invested, but with 
such skill and courage did Thomas defend 
bis last stronghold that the besiegers made 
very little progress, The city indeed was 
sturmed and taken after a desperate hand- 
to-hand.-fight, in which the assailants lost 
nearly two thousand men; bat the citadel, 
which commanded the town, was stil! 
held by Thomas, and held so stoutly, tbat 
the Frenchman, despairing of ever taking 
the place by fair means, had recourse to 
foul. 

Flights of arrows were shot over the 
walls of the fort, with letters attached to 
them promising the garrison six months’ 
pay and permanent service in the army of 
Sindhia, if they would deliver up their 
Rajab and the fortress. 

The English officers were indignant 
with Bourguein for resorting to treachery, 
and constantly urged him to offer the Irish 
commander honorable terms. At last, one 
day, after tiffin, when wine had put Bour- 
guien in a good temper, he said, in reply 
to their reiterated protests: 

“Well, gentiemen, do as you like, He 
be one damned Englishman, your own 
countryman, You know him better than 
I do.” 

So Captain Smith, the senior English 
officer, was sent to ofler such terms of 
capitulatiou as no man of honor and spirit 
need be ashamed to accept The Irish- 
man was at his last gasp. Famine and 
treachery were slowly but surely under- 
mining the fidelity of his troops. 

He knew his case to be désperate, and 
he therefore consented to surrender Hansi 
and evacuate Hariana on these conditions: 
that the garrison should be allowed to 
march out with the honors of war; that he 
himself should go free, with all his pri- 
vate property, and be escorted by a bat- 
talion of Sepoys until he was safely within 
the territories of the English Fast India 
Company. 

The conditions were granted, the treaty 
of surrender was signed, and the irrepres- 
sible Thomas was entertained that night 
at 4 banquet given by Bourguien and his 
oflicers. The Frenchman 
Irishman in quaffing bumpers, and after 





| in the parish church of Colne at 10 o'clock 





| 
| 
| 





vied with the | 


a drunken quarrel, during which the mad | 


Tipperary ‘‘bhoy’’ chased the terrified 
Bourguien round the banqueting tent with 


a drawn sword, they swore eternal friend- | 
ship, wept in one another’s arms, and | 


finally the ex-Rajah of Hariana was 
excorted back to Hansi at daybreak In a 
most undignified state of inebriety. 

The conditions of surrender were faith 
fully carried out, and George Thomas 
turned his back upon his Kajahship of 


Hariana for ever. He had saved out of the | 


wreck of his affairs about $125,000—enough, 
as he said, to enable him to end his days 
comfortably as a small equire in Ireland; 
and he was on his way to Calcutta to take 
ship for England, when he was seized 
with fever at Berhampore, and, weakened 
as he was by his drunken habits, died 
there on the 22d of August, 1802, at the age 
of forty-six. 

The son of a Tipperary peasant, with lit- 
tle or no education, had risen to be an in- 
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CHILD MARRIAGE. 


‘Scientific and Useful, 





Dr. F, J. Furnivall, the distinguished | 


English antiquary, examining not long | 
since some Bishop’s Court records at | 
Chester. 156165, was surprised to come 
across the entry that ‘Elizabeth Hulse said 
she was married to George Hulse in the 
chapel at Knutsford when she was but 3 
or 4 years old, while the boy himself de- | 
posed that he was about 7,’’ and still more | 
surprised when he discovered that this | 
single volume contained ‘tno fewer than 
twenty-seven cases of the actual marriage | 
in church of little boys and girls of middle. | 
class folk.’’ 

Following up this clew Dr. Furnivall 
unearthed an extensive chapter of forgot | 
ton English practice. 

The youngest couple described are John | 
Somerford, aged about 2 years, who were 
married in the parish church at Brerton 
about 1553, Both had been carried in arins | 
to the church and had the words of the | 
marriage service said for them by those 
who carried them. 

In some nine cases the boy is younger | 
than the girl, and Humphrey Winstanley 
was under 12 when be was married to 
Alice Worsley, aged over 17; in this case 
no marital relations were entered upon, 
though the wife was quite willing; and 
the busband afterward petitions fora di- 
vorce., 

The most naive account is thatof the | 
divorce petition of James HBallard, who, | 
when about 1l years of age, was married 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





at night by Sir Roger Blakey, the curate, | 
to agirl named Anne; the morning after 
the ceremony te is said to have declared 
to his uncle that the said ‘‘Anne had en- 
ticed him with two applesto go with her | 
to .be Colne and marry her.”’ 

No marital relations were entered upon, | 
and the curate was punished for this hasty 
and injudicious action, The case of John 
Marden is thus described: ‘Ile vas carried 
in the arms of a clergyman who coaxed | 
bim to repeat the words of matrimony. 
Before he had got through his leason the 
child declared he would learn no more 
that day. The priest answered: ‘You 
must speak a little more and then go play 


ou,’*” 
Robert Parr, who at the age of 3 was 


married to Elizabeth Rogerson, was hired 
for an apple by bis uncle to go to church, 
and was borne thither in the arms of Kd- 
ward Bunburie; his uncle, “which held | 
him in arms the time that he was married 
to the said Elizabeth, at which time the 
said Robert could scarce speak.” 

Property arrangement often figures as a 
cause of these alliances, especially where 
the bride is older than ta6 groom, Eliza- 
beth Hulse, aged 4, was married to Gieorge 
Hulse, aged 7, ‘because her friends 
thought she would havea living by him.’’ 

When Elizabeth Ramsbotham married 
John Bridge “money was paid by the 
father of the said Elizabeth to buy a piece 
of land’”’; according to the father of Joan 
Leyland, aged 11, who inarried Ralph 
W hittall, aged 11, “they were warried be- 
cause she should have had by him «pretty 
bargain if they had loved one another, 

It is not to be supposed that only per- 
sons in the middling walks of life adopted 
the practice. 

Maurice, third Lord Berkeley, was mar 
ried in 1280 when 4 years old to Kve, 
daughter of Lord Zouch, and before he or 
his wife was li years of age, had « son by 


her. 
Maurice, the fourth 


% years of age, was married in 1554 to 
Elizabeth, daughter of Hugh, Lord Spen- 
ser, about & years old, 

Thomas, the fifth Lord Berkeley, when 
about li'g years of aye was married in 
1366 to Margaret, daughter of De Lisle, 
aged about 7. 

During the whole of the seventecnth and 
eighteenth centuries child marriages were 
common. We wiil cite only in 1741 
the marriage of Charlies Powel of Caer- 
marthen, aged 11, to a daughter of Sir 


Lord HKerkeley, 


| Thomas Powel of Broadway, aged li, and 
| thatin 1729 “a girl of 9 years and 3 inonths 


was taken from a boarding school by one 

of ber guardians and married to his son.”’ 
-_ > 6 —— 

Lirk —Life is a continuous warfare, a 


struggle with natural forces constantly 
tending to dissolution, and @very passing 
year leaves it with diminished power tore 


dependent sovereign, bad built cities, sist unceasing assaults unti! death term) 

commandéd armies, conquered vast terri- | nates the contest. Nor is recupération 

tories, dictated terms to powerful princes, from injury resulting from thee nflict less 

and proved bimself a capable ruler as well | weakened by the progress of age. [Diseases 

as a brilliant soldier Surely. then, we of manhood come and go with littieappre 

areé ~ € the assert ! that au x nene ! danger r (16a a“ the 4arne 
ew 46 4 . 


Woop.— Wood soaked in a strong solu- 
tion of common salt is thereby protected 
against decay, especially when placed 
underground. 

METAL AND GLAS#8#,.—An excellent ce 
ment for attaching metal to glass or 
porcelain consists in a mixture of a solu- 
tion of eight ounces of strong glue, and 


|; one ounce of varnish of linseed oil, or 


three quarters of an ounce of Venice 
turpentine, which should be boiled to- 


| gether and stirred till the mixture is thor- 


oughly mixed, 

GRKEN Bonn.—Every fall we feel like 
speaking a word in favor of cut green 
bone for poultry food. Some form of ani- 
mal food is especially desirable for fowls 
that bave had a range of the farm through 
the summer. When frost destroys insects, 
those hens are forced toa sudden change 
of diet—the natural food is taken away 
from them. The problem of supplying 
this animal food during the winter be- 
comes a serious one, 

To MAKK CARBOLIO ACID Pargr.—Oar- 
bolic acid paper, which is now much used 


| for packing fresh meats for the purpose of 


preserving them, is made by melting five 
parts of stearine at a gentile heat, and then 
stirring in thoroughly two parts of car- 
bolic acid; after which five parts of melted 
parailine are to be added. The whole is 


| to be well stirred together until it cools; 
| after which it is melted and applied with 


a brush to the paper, in the same way as 


| in preparing the waxed paper #0 much in 


use for wrapping various articles, 
NOLES AND HKELA,—A system of pneu- 
matic soles and heels for athletic and other 


| boota and shoes has been introduced. A 


inetal plate is fixed to the bottom of the 
boot, acting a% @ rim, in which is fitted 
pneumatic tyres on a small scale, one each 
for the sole and heel, The tread of the 
tyre is at right angles to whatit is in the 


| 
| safety bicycle, and to each of the tubes is 
| connected a small tube provided with a 


double valve, the latter being arranged in 

the hollow part of the bottom of the boot 

between the heel and the sole, 
Se 


Farm and barden, 


Jon Currina.—Some New Hampshire 
inventors sarecutting ice with an electric 
ice cutting machine, In atrial recently 
they cut 66 feet to the depth of ¥ inches in 
75 seconds, A ciroular saw is run with 
great velocity by «a motor, This saw is 
raised or lowered at the operator's will. 





Pios -It is a bad time to neglect the 
sows about the time they are to drop their 
pigs, or to let them shift for themselves in 
the woods, where cold may overtake them 
even jn the spring season, Pork is worth 
too inuch money to permit this shiftioms- 
ness, and some sort Of a shelter should be 
improvised, 

Kars.- The loss of grain .on «a farm by 
rats is quite an item, as they destroy a 
portion other than that consumed, The 
corn crib should be made rat proof, and 
all harboring places made disagreeable to 
them. They can be prevented to a certain 
extent by traps, poison and other devices, 
but the best method, if possible, is to pro- 
vide no barboring places for them, 

SHoK Honses,—In Saxony no one in 
permitted to shoe horses unless he has 
passed 4 public @xamination, and is prop- 
ériy qualified. A great school at Dresden 
has students from all parts of the world 
studying ‘‘farriery.’’ This includes not 
only shoeing horses, but their care and 
treatment—a provision that saven «great 
deal of money for farmers and othersown- 
ing horses, 

IMPROVING THE SHKEP.--Thé sh6ep pro- 
vides four sources frou which protits# may 
be procured —wool, mutton, lamb and 
manure, If the wool only is the object, 
the farmer is losing his opportunity from 
mutton and lamb, Mutton brings « high 
pricein market, bul our farmers give so 
much attention to wool that they fail to 
get mutton of good quality into market, 
If the small wool breeds of sheep have 
been disposed of, it will be found an ad- 
vantage to the farmers in the end, as they 
will in future give their attention to sheep 
that pay better and give surer returns, 
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SOONKHK OR LATEK « neglected Cold will 
deve «a 4tart ough, shortness of 
reat fu , trengt! and wasting of 
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Of Failures. 

Taking the highest standard 
achievement as a test, failure is falling 
short of the attainment of one’s ideal. 
Though few of us can make as good a 
fight as that, and can feel that the work 
within our power has been finished, and 
that we ‘flagged not in earthly strife,’’ 
some names of men who might honestly 
say they used their lives to best advant- 
aye, all the while and right to the end, 
occur in every department of human 
effort, 

The worst form of failure cannot be 
hidden from the mest casual observa- 
tion; it is seen in the shambling gait, 
the furtive look, the apologetic cringe. 
You feel, as the contirmed ne’er-do-well 
approaches, that here is a man who has 
no place in the general scheme of things; 
he is an oddment, the sense of power 
has faded out of him; nobody is pre- 
pared to rely on him, and he knows it, 
His trust is in your pity for weakness, 
or in bis own shifty and temporary cun- 
ning—a frame of mind into which he 
has been driven by the want which dogs 
the steps of failure. 

Do we sufficiently recognize that in 
perhaps a majority of cases failure, 
shambling along under a depressing 
cloud of public contempt, 18 due to the 
inherent incapacity of the poor victim ? 
He is one of Nature’s misfits. We wor- 
ship nerve and sinew and we!l-braced 
character; but is it all virtue ? Is it not 
as natural for the strong man to succeed 
as for the weakling to fail? What can 
be done with the shiftless ? 


of 
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own. Circumstances hem them in, they 


| are forced along a certain road and can- 


not turn back. It isa family business, 
and must be carried on for the benefit of 
the family, and there is only one who 
can take the management; #0 he is 
driven into the groove, and abilities 
that might bave brought pleasure and 
distinction through more congenial work 
are allowed to rust; the blood horse 
turns the humble clay mill. 

In spite of the delightful readjust- 
ments which time brings about, in- 
troducing the man to his right sphere in 
ways that sometimes seem miraculous, 
the possibilities that lie unworked 
through men never finding their right 
place in the world gather over the mind 
with crushing weight. 

We cannot guess how much the world 
is impoverished through these misplace- 
ments, But it cannot all be laid at the 
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intelligence, good sense and good feel- 
ing of any one that he frequently com- 
plains of meeting uncongenial people. 


| He may rest assured there is something 





door of Fate. As often as not che failure 
of the man in the wrong place comes of 
his own lack of adaptability. The 
chance of change passed by and he did 
not seize it, The number, too, of those 
who have sought the wrong place with 
some deliberation is legion, 

We must pass by many questions that 
come with the presence of the man or 
woman who has obviously failed. There 
is the part played by the all-pervading 
desolation drunkenness, and that scarcely 
less fatal seaddening—drinking which just 
stops short of drunkenness, 

Temperance advocates have a fable to 
the eflect that it is the brig! test and 
best who fall a prey to drunkenness, and 
undergo the horrible degeneracy, the 
growing leprosy that come whenever the 
will mastered by the flesh; but the 
truth is that drunkenness strikes indis- 


is 


lofty and the swinish soul. 

We do not notice its effects so sharply 
when they are written on a man of poor 
capacity, who would perhaps fallen to 
the rear without this additional handi- 
capping. It singles out its victims here 
and there, irregularly, by an awful lot- 
casting, and more than any other single 
cause it drags down into failure men 
and women who had in them all the 
powers that would have commanded 
success, except the power to resist that 
dread solvent of manhood—alcohol. 

One of the words that 
quently on the tongne of men who fail 
is ‘‘luck.’’ 
[l]-luck is the weak man’s excuse for the 
poor comparison he makes alongside the 
man of genuine desert. He pretends 
that fortune came to the successful man 
by as careless a whifl of impulse as that 





Lack of perseverance might perhaps 
be classed as a form of incapacity, but 
it is often found in men of such fine 
ability that it is better to separate it 
from inaptitude. The failure of men 


who lack perseverance is generally 
only partial. They can sometimes work | 
hard continuously, but it must be at 


something fresh. In other cases want 
of perseverance is only a fine name for 
sheer laziness. 


It is astonishing how many men with | 


with small positive ability succeed, while 
their cleverer comrades lag behind. 
Pluck and doggedness are the secrets. 
The man who is clever by fits and starts 
seta up for himself a standard by which 
he is judged. He is self-condemned as 
a partial failure. 

One of the causes 


honesty. Fear of cant prevents the 
truth from being spoken. Without con- 
sidering the moral side of the question, 
which is the preacher's duty, there is 
quite sufficient reason, judging only by 
the observation of results, for saying 
that untrustworthiness as patent a 
cause Of failure as the strictest moralist 
If the cunning and slip- 


is 


could desire. 
pery man would prosper, he must be a 
and rogue. It 


something very like genius to bols 


great clever requires 


i 
neatly 


pero 
2 


sii 


of failure about | 
which too little is said nowadays is dis- | 


which causes the bird in idle flight to 
settle perhaps on this tree, perhaps on 
that. 


the fate or providence which sometimes 
brings good fortune to a man just when 
he is ready to receive it; but the ne’er- 
do-well has made himself a scarecrow 
| to the birds of good omen! Can you re- 
spect men who have failed, and who 
| stay down ? Respect cannot be forced 
even by kindness of heart; but it is 
| quite possible to like men who cannot 
| succeed. 

| ‘The amiable though weak good na- 
ture that keeps a clean heart and cheer- 


equal to the world’s keen struggle is 
one of the most lovable phases ot char- 
acter, It makes a cal! on our solicitude 
not unlike that made by the modern 
(ireek; we fee! the dispiriting romance 
of a failing race. 

It is only low-mindedness masquerad- 
ing as high mindedness which cannot 
sympathize with want of success, for we 
all fail in proportion to the loftiness of 
our ideals. The poorer part of the re- 
sults once hoped for may come to us, 
and we may thankfully grasp them; but 
the more radiant aspirations remain re- 


mote until, as life passes more swiftly, 
we know the meaning f re MALION 
‘ ‘ at Ww at " 
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| cumstances and conditions 
criminately the clever and the dull, the | 


is most fre- | 


They say they have no luck. | 


We shal! not deny the strangeness of | 


ful spirit after it is aware that it is un- | 


| take you down a peg. 
| do this because they think such a course 
|argues an experience and observation 





Ir is certainly a reflection upon the 


The best thing tor such a one to do is 
resolutely to turn round and cultivate 
congeniality with every one he meets. 


in each that will respond to the effort, 
some element in character which will 
command his respect, some quality of 
heart which will gain his regard, some 
disposition worthy of imitation, some 
habit which he would gladly make his, 
knowledge of which he is ignorant— 
something, in fact, which will reward 
him for the trouble of cultivation. 


WuAT a gift some people have of find- 
ing fault! Praise anything, no matter 
what, and they will aways confront you 
with a “‘but.’’ It really seems to hurt 
them when you take pleasure in ad- 
miring anything, and they hasten to 
Sometimes they 


wider and more fastidious than your 
own; but more often it is just a petulant 
habit, springing from envy or jealousy, 
for which the offender richly deserves to 
have his nose pulled, as a preventive to 
his turning it up in future. 


We all of us very often forget that, if 
tendencies to physical ailments are often 
inherited, so are tendencies to various 
forms ot wrong-doing. The misconduct 





and ignorance of our ancestors are 
visited upon us in both physical and 
moral defects, just as ours will be 


visited upon our children’s children. 
In both departments also there are cir- 
over which 
we have had no control which have 
largely contributed to make us what we 
are. 


Ir we would establish any real and 
enduring power over others, we must 
cultivate their trust in us. We must be 
sO honest that they rely on our in- 
tegrity, 80 sincere that they never doubt 
our truth, so just that they confide their 
interests iu our hands, so truly kind and 
wenerous that they are sure we will do 
them good and not harm, It is power 
such as this that enables us really to 
help or to benefit our fellow-men, 





WE are not sent into this world to do 
auything into which we caunot put our 
hearts. We have certain work to do for 
our bread, and that is to be done stren- 
uously; other work to do for our delight, 
aud that is to be done heartily. Neither 
is to be done by halves and shifts, but 
with a will; and what is not worth this 
etfort is pot to be done at all, 





TUE ideals that we hold, the purposes | 
that we cherish, are but steps in the 
lacder of life. There are as many above 
as below them; and it is a far smaller 
matter to stand upon any particular one 


than it is to know that we are steadily | 


pursuing the upward path, 

ENDEAVOR to keep your conscience 
always soft and seusitive. 
sin force its way into that tender part 
of the soul, and is suffered to dwell 
there, the road is paved for a thousand 
iniquities, 


—_—— 


EVERYBODY is your neighbor whom | 
you can injure or shield trom harm ac- | 


cording as you cultivate or neglect 
purity in your home-arrangements, 

THERE are some faults slight in the 
sight of love, some errors slight in the 
estimate of wisdom; but truth forgives 
no insult and endures no stain. 


Every period of life has its peculiar 
prejudices; who ever saw age that 
did not applaud the past, and condemn 
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OLIVER 8 —What you mean, we 


sume, is the insect known as the « 


’ 


watch.” It is a species of “weevil” 


tacks wood, making a peculiar ticking 
like a clock. There ts 4 «filly Superstition 


its arrival ina household foretells the 


without foundation. Dut it te 

L. C. C —The answer to this question 
pends on the definition of the phrase «; 
up hill.” It is true that the mouth of the 
Mississippi is actually farther from the cen. 
tre of the earth than is its source, far to the 
north, owing, of course, to the fact thag the 
diameter of the earth is greater at the equa. 
tor than at the poles; 80 you could define “9 
hill” and “down hill” in such a way as to mabe 
the statement that the Mississippi runs 
hill defensible. In the ordinary sense o¢ the 
phrase, however, to go “up hill” means to go 
against the force of gravity, and in thig 
the Mississipp! runs down hill like every 
other river. 

F. G, W.—The official religion of Ching 
is Confucianism, which is silent tn regard tog 
future life, and makes no appeal to its re 
wardsand punishments, Confucius himeeif 
however, performed services, according to 
the ancient rites, to the spirits of the 
and the mass of the Chinese have followed hig 
example, Many individuals in various divi. 
sions of the Christian church have held either 
that the wicked are to be annihilated, or aj) to 
be finally restored to righteousness; but no 
sect, assuch, holds the doctrine of universa) 
restoration, and the consequent disbelief in 
hell as a place of eternal punishment, except 
that sect commonly Known as Universalist, 


Gi. H. V.—According to Hoyle, the num. 
ber of points constituting a game of euchre 
is five, but very often this limitis extended to 
seven, nine or cleven points, as the players 
may elect. If they win three tricks, they 
make the point and score one, four tricks 
counting no more than three tricks, Failing 
to take three tricks they are euchred, and the 
opposing partners score two points. When as 
player plays alone and takes all five tricks he 
scores four points, When more than four are 
playing he scores as many points as there are 
players. By taking three tricks he secures 
one point, but failing in this he is euchred, 
and his Opponents score two points, 


A. L. D —It is the duty of wives to obey 
their husbands, and it is not less the duty of 
husbands to love their wives. The husband 
is the head of the family, and as such he ts re 
sponsible. His obligations are equal to his 
opportunities, If he fall, his condemnation 
will be the greater because his failure must 
entail fatlure upon others, The position is not 
one of power so much as of responsipility, 
lt a wite obeys her husband, he is weighted 
with the burden of her obedience. She has 
fulfilled her part of the contract; let him see 
to it that his has not been left unfulled, or the 
end will be worse than if she has been less 
obedient. 

PoLLIE —Tbere 18 a genera! conviction 
that it is unadvisible fora woman to marry 4 
man younger than herself. And although a 
violation of this conviction is not certain in 
all Cases to be attended with unhappiness, 
yet, assuredly, in aa far as it is departed from, 
there is the likelihood ot happiness. When, 
for instance, 4 Woman of thirty-five marries a 
man of twenty-five, the likelihood of unbap- 
piness ten or twelve years afterwards, is even 
greater for herself than for ber husband, The 
laws of nature have in this case been violated, 
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| and discontent and domestic discord are apt 


to follow. In an old theory on the subject, 
the age of married pairs have been adjusted 
according to a sliding scale, in something like 
the following manner: When the woman fs 
| under twenty five, the map should not be less 
than five years older; when she is between 
| twenty-five and thirty-three, he ought to be 
sight years older; when she is between thirty- 
three and forty, he should be fully fifteen 
years her senior; and so on 


JuLy.— You feel, now that you are fre 
quently brought into intercourse with people 
who are better educated than yourself and 
| well read, that you are wanting in the power 
of bright and easy conversation. You are not 
a good grammurian, and have had no time for 
steady study, but you wish to improve your 
self. We feel sure that you are too modest. 
The vivacity and readiness of expression in 
your letter struck us at once, and we cannot 
but suppose that when you are at ease the 
same qualities will be shown in your con- 
| versation. Nor would any set study of gram 
mar or books help you much. Ease in society 
and power of agreeable talk come almost en- 
tirely by practice and by association with 
others. Take grammar. No study of gram- 
matical rules will produce # correct and still 
| less a graceful speaker. If you wish to speak 

well, the best plan fs to ask some friend who 

has an ear for good English to tell you of your 


You must conquer all pride and touch! 
sees and cor- 
would 


4 of 


slips. 
ness, acknowledge your weakne 
rect them. Ten years of book work 
not help you #s much as three month 
friendly advice from one who 


cognize good Kuglish. 


some can re 
All you need probally 
put studying # 


is to pull up a few weeds; 


‘ wit i 


, ing the 
grammar is like laboriously ploughing = 
whole field. Neither can you read syste® 
ti ok t ovide ate 
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A WOMAN’S FACE, 


BY W. W. LONG, 





un the bappy past she comes, 
avh memory's golden haze, 
. trom dead dreams of tender love, 
face from other days. 


nder smile lies on her mouth, 
ed rose in ber hair, 

iolet at ber snow-white throat— 

i «tas of old ‘twas there. 


\ te 


eyes are all aflame with love, 
\. when | kissed them last; 
-y spoke ny doom in holy hours, 
sad in the silent past, 


hock in darkness, tender eyes, 
ied lips and face divine ; 
» world must never know what ‘tis 
twixt your life and mine. 
—— Se 


Found Wanting. 


BY G@ IL. B 
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NE COLD gusty March day Mr, 
Sotbam, the principal lawyer of 
W oodleigh, was seen walking along 
the High Street towards his house with 
such a preoccupied air that those who ob- 
served him —and nothing went onin the 
High Sireet without several pairs of eyes 
‘ ng note of it—stared at him with cari- 
oxity, commented on bis abstracted ex- 
ression, and wondered how matters were 
going on at the Gabled House, where old 
Mr. Ftoulkes had just died. The peopie 
1 Woodleigh were just now much exer- 
ewetin their minds concerniug the late 
Mr. Ffoulkes and his belongings. He had 
died suddenly of heart disease, He w® 
reputed to bo very wealthy, and was 
known to be very eccentric; he had no 
near relatives, and consequently tbere 
was much conjecture as to who would in- 
herit bis wealth. 

\ short time previously all Woodleigh 
would bave decided in favor of Miss Ida 
Fremantle, the old man’s’ adopted 
dangbter There was however a mysteri- 
ois rucnor that at the timeof Mr. Ffoulkes’ 
dein Ida wasin disgrace on account of 
her refusal to give up his scapegrace god- 
son Edmund Rysdail. 

When people talked of Edmund Rys 
dail, (hey generally shook their heads, and 
spoke in parables of “black sheep’’ ana 
“proligal sons,”? Everybody believed 
Mr. Ffoulkes bad intended the singularly 
faxycinating and bandsome young man for 
his Leir, or he would not have had bim 
brought up in the way he had. 

Kut when Ida Fremantle appeared on 
the seene, took up her abode at the Gabled 
House, and was provided with a compan- 
jon, a horse to ride, and other tokens of 
favor, the people of Woodleigh did not 
know what tothink of matters, and they 
wondered if a match between 
young Rysdail was contemplated. 

[ne young people were constantly seen 
riding and walking together, and were 

ked upon as engaged, when suddenly 
snd without the slightest warning Ed- 
und disappeared, leaving bsbind him 
4 host of unpaid bills. 

iat he had been turned out of the 

use by bis grandfather was an un- 
joubted fact; but what the young man 
iat done to merit such treatment re- 
insinéd # profound secret. Many were 
the mosdemeanora imputed to bim by the 
Wvodleigh gossips; batin spite of all their 


4h 


éilurts they failed to get to the heart of the plexed. 


Inystory. 

It became Known however that Ida bad 
been ordered by Mr. Fioulkes to give up 
4!! thought of Edound, which she had 
{uietly refused to do,‘ thereby sending the 
lm pérlous Old maa into a towering rage. 

lmmeédiately upon his godson’s depart- 
ure, Mr. Ffoulkes had made a fresh will, 
‘taving the bulk of his fortune to Ida; but 
‘. was reported that, upon her refusal to 
4-cede to bis wishes, he had flung the will 
‘nto the fre in her presence, vowing that 
he would leave every penny he possessed 
to the Littlemore lunatic asylum. 

(Le lawyer was sent for to take his in- 


ida and | 


| 








pearance of a well-to-do young English 
squire. As the door opened, he came for- 
ward with an eager ex pression. 

“Ah, there you are, Sotham—awfully 
glad you’ve come back! Do tell me how 
they are getting along up yonder. Have 
you seen Miss Fremantle ?”’ 

Mr. Sotham closed the door deliberately. 

“Sit down, Nugent—sit down, my dear 
boy! I can give you a giass of fine old 
brown sherry—or do you prefer claret ?”’ 


‘Never mind the wine, Sotham,” said 
the young man, with a gesture of impa- 
tience. The lawyer had known him since 
his knickerbocker days, and the two were 
fast friends. ‘“‘What I want is to bear 
about old Ffouikes’ affairs. Is there a 
will or not?” - 

“I am sorry to destroy your hopes, 
Nugent,” answered the lawyer, ‘“‘or rather 
what you consider your hopes, Quixotic 
though they are,”’ 

“Then old Ffoulkes never destroyed the 
will, after ali? I was afraid it was a cock- 
and-bull tale. Ida comes in for all his 
money, | suppose ?’’ 

“Reginald Ffoulkes,”’ answered the law 
yer, ‘‘was a very peculiar man. He hada 
strange fancy tor maaing wills; I must 
have drawn up at least seven for him; and 
he liked to keep them all by him. It 
seems tLat he did throw oneinto the fire; 


but I[ imagine it was merely a ruse to 
frighten Miss Ida into doing what he 
wanted, lt was one of the earlier wills he 


destroyed; the latest is in my possession.’’ 

*‘Does Ida or any one else know of this?’’ 
ingvired the young man anickly. 

‘| believe not. I did not see Miss Fre 
mantis. I was told she was lying down 
with a bad headache. | only saw her 
companion, Miss Hargrave; and it was 
not likely I should tell that chattering 
magpie anything! By-the way, Nugent, 
that precious young scoundrel Rysdail 
has telegraphed that he is coming. I ox- 
pect he is up at the bouse now.”’ 

*“Confound him!’ exclaimed Mr. Fair- 
fax wrathfully. ‘*'Now Ida has the noney 
he will stick to ber, of course; and he isn’t 
fit to black her boots. Sotham, it drives 
me wild when I think of it! I believe Ida 
might have cared for me if that fellow had 
not come beiween us. Understand me— 
if he had been an honest man, one worthy 
of such a priz3, | would have gone to the 
wall and borne it in silence—a girl has 
certainly a right to choose for herseif—but 
Rysdail is acad. If she marries him, he’ll 
not only spend ber money, but he’ll break 
her heart. As sure as! stand here he will ! 
Wasn’t lat school with him, and don’t I 
know him? But she—she is so innocent 
and trusting, she won’t believe a word 
against him; and,to give him bis due, Rys- 
dail is certainly as handsome as Apollo. 
Sotham, | would have given ten years of 
my life to have learned that old Fioulkes 
had really burnt the will that makes Ida 
his heiress !”’ 

‘‘You feel certain that her money alone 
will be the attraction ?’’ said the lawyer 
meditatively. 
you may be right, altbough Miss Freman- 
tle is charming enough to be loved for her 
own sake alone, She is certainly a very 
sweet girl, and I wish matters bad turned 
out differently, dear lad, and that you had 
won her heart.’”’ 

“You'll have to warn her against Kys- 
dail,”’ said Nugent abruptly, thrusting 
his fingers through his thick yellow- 
brown hair—a habit of his when per- 
‘But, I say, look here! Nobody 
knows tbat this last will is still in exist- 


| ence? You said 80, at least,’’ 


“Whatthen? The funeral is to be on 


| Friday, avd after that I sball have to pro- 


duce the will and read it. 
ecutor, too.”’ 

Nugent hai been striding up and down 
the room, but be now stopped tn front of 


| his friend. 


Srucuions atan early hour the next day; 


fre the day dawned the master of the 
‘rabled house was lying cold and inani- 
udlein bis bed, Reginald Ffoulkes had 
6n summoned to his long account, 
* * * ~ . s 
\s Mr. Sotham passed through the of- 
® to his private room, a clerk said— 
Mr. Fairfax cailed about baif an hour 


sir He said he would wait, and I 
vé6d him into your room.”’ 
we ’ replied the lawyer briefly 
A 
Vv ya « nant BC*¢ f his 
14 1 was a Lai young man 
a fair moustache and a pair of honest 


\O-gray eyes—a man who had the ap- 


The lawyer looked up at him with a 
curious gleam in his eyes. Perhaps be 
guessed what the young man was cogitat- 
ing, for he smiled slightly when Fairfax 
suddenly asked — 

“Supposing the late lamented bad really 
destroyed the will in question, to whom 
would the property have gone?” 

“The last will but one which | drew up 
was in favorof Edmund Rysdail. The 
motber of Ida Fremantle came in for three 
or four thousand, but the bulk of the 
property went to Rysdail.”’ 


“Ie tbat will in existence, do you 
know ?”’ 

‘Yes—I saw it among the other papers 

lay But y dear t what are 
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Nugent quickly but see here, Sothban 


this is what I want you to do 


‘‘f am disposed to think | 
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ered his voiceto a whisper and uttered a 
few words. 

‘Impossible, Fairfax— quite impossible! 
You must not ask me to do such a thing.” 

‘For the sake of that unsuspicious inno- 
cent girl, for my sake, Sotham, 1 beg, I 
implore you. Only ten days, or a fort- 
night at the most—perhaps less than a 
week would be enough. Say a week— 
that cannot harm anybody's interest, and 
it may save Ida from a life’s unbappi- 
ness,’’ 

‘*Madness—shbeer madness! You don’t 
know what you are planning. A\|ll sorts 
of complications might arise.”’ Bat, 
although the lawyer's tone was testy, bis 
look revealed to Nugent that he was 
strongly tempted to give way. 

The young man placed his band aftect 
ionately upon bis old friend’s shoulder, 
and urged him again and again to consent 
to his proposal. 

“You are a very devoted lover,” said 
Mr. Sotbam at length, with a smile; ‘‘you 
certainly deserve to win the fair lady. 
But I tell you, Nugent, I don’t balf like 
your plan,a though for your sake and hers 
I consent to do what you ask.” 

7 « * + * . 

The news spread rapidly through Wood- 
leigh that Edmund Rysdai! was heir to 
his grandfather's property with the ex- 
ception of $20,000 left to the mother of Ida 
Fremantie, wkich was to go to the 
daughter at Mrs, Fremantie’s death, and a 
few trifling legacies. 

But forthe eccentric old man’s fancy 
for keeping his various wills, he would 
have died intestate, the last will made 
baving been burnt. In this case Edmund 
would not have received a penny; Ida, as 
the nearest relative of the deceased, would 
have inherited the whole of bis wealth. 

Now, instead of being the richest heiress 
in the county, she was almost a beggar; 
while he, whose time had been spent of 
in outwitting his creditors, was suddenly 
placed in a position to satisfy everybody, 
with « large surplus remaining with 
which to enjoy bimself, 

Very cheerful were Mr. Edmund Rys- 
dail’s thoughts as he sat leisurely break- 
fasting in the best private sitting room of 
the Crown Hotel the day after the read- 
ing of the will. He felt eminently pleased 
with himse!f and his good fortune, 
although no one had been more genuinely 
astonished than he was at theturn affairs 
had taken. 

Mr. Rysdail had bad his own reasons for 
believing that his neme would not be 
mentioned in his godfather’s will at all; 
and he had come down to the funeral 
partly to get out of London, where his 
creditors were making themselves soime- 
what disagreeable to hin, but more espe- 
cially to see Miss Fremantie,whom he had 
no doubt would inherit the bulk of Mr. 
Ffoulkes’ property. He had come down, 
in fact, fully prepared to tarry the mis- 


| trees of the Gabled House. 


I am sole ex- | 


When he read in one of the evening 
papers the announcement cfithe death of 
his godfather, it eccurred to bim that there 
might be a letter from Ida awaiting him at 
his roows, and, burryiog thither, he found 
a few words in pencil, written iu « tremu- 
lous hand, informing him of what bad 
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reasonable prejudi © against me, | can 
hope for nothing.” 

“You have not heard that he burned the 
will, then 7?” asked Ida, 

Edmund atarted; he had heard nothing 
of the burning of the will, 

Ida told him the story in a few words 

“You see,"’ sald she timidly, “I shail 
probably be quite poor. Do you mind very 
much ?”’ 

flashed across Edmund's mind that, 
if his godfather bad left no #il!, Ida would 
probably inherit his property as next of- 
kin. ‘This thought caused him to reply in 
true lover-like fashion that he cared noth- 
ing for money, but only for her aweot self, 

“We may have to live on bread-and- 
cheese and pump water, darling,’’ he said 
gaily; ‘but whatoftha:?’’ And Ide was 
quite satisfied, 

eo * o s * a 

By a marvellous freak of fortune Ki- 
mund Rysdail had become a rich man; 
and already he began to reproach himself 
for having acted so precipitately with re- 
gard to ida Fremantle. 

Why bad he not waited to learn the po- 
sition of affairs, instead of entangling him- 
self in an engagement with « penniless 
girl of no standing in the world? Ida was 
charming in her way, but not the wife for 
a man who meant to use bis wealth asa 
stepping-stone to the high places of so- 
clety. Sie was altogether too sly and re- 
served; »ad Edmund, as he rang the bell, 
covid not retain a feeling of irritation 


against the unsuspecti ig girl. 
” 


M:. Sotham was engaged in arranging a 
number of tuiscellaneous papers at the 
Gabled House a fow days after the reading 
of the will when the door opened and 
Miss Fromantie came in. She was a 
slender dark-eyed girl, with a wealth of 
dark-brown hair coiled round her small 
head, and a face which waa like a delicate 
cameo. Her face bore traces of recent tears 
and was #8 pale as marble; but the girl 
carried hersel? with a quiet aignity that 
seemed to indicate that she did not wish 
to be considered an object of pity. 

The lawyer rose and greeted her with 
great respect. 

“Am 1 interrupting you, Mr. Sotham!’’ 
asked Ida. “Have you time to give me a 
little advice ?’’ 

“My time is entirely at your dinpomal, 
Miss Fremantle,’ 

Then,’ said the girl very quietly, “1 
must tell you toat | aim about to leave 
this house; | cannot remain any longer, 
as it now belongs to Mr, Rysdail, and | 
am keeping him out of it. And I should 
like to know,” Ida went on, “if you would 
not mind telling ime, how much | shall 
have to live upon. My uncle Jett my 
mother $20 000 LT believe, which | inherit; 


if that were tovested, do you know how 


happened, and urging him to come to 


Woodleigh as soon as pr asible. 

He speedily prepared to obey ihe sum- 
mons, feeling that at last Fortune had 
given her wheel a turn in bis favor, Ida, 
while an amiable girl, had hardly enough 
style and go about her, perhbaps—in these 
respects Miss Stella Dunbar, of music-hall 
renown, could give her points —but she 
would make a presentable wile, and 
would no doubt worship her busband, 

As he was whirled along in the train, 
Mr. Rysdaii gave himself up to @ series of 
pleasant reflections, resoiutely putting out 
of hia mind one or two disagreeable re 
membrances, which however a8 persist- 
ently returned. It was true he had been, 
figuratively speaking, kicked out of bis 
godfather’s bouse, and he was not anxious 
that the world at large should know the 
reason why. 

But Ida believed in him firmly, and, 
without absolutely engaging biuself, Ed- 
mund had given ber to understand that, 
he was devotedly attached to her. His 
only fear now was that Mr. Ffoulkes 
might have left his money to his grand- 
niece—for that was Ida’s real relation- 
ship--on condition that she sb uld not 
marry bis godson, 

When Edmund Rysdail 


leigh and hastened to | 


reached Wood 
in iMOY-i ve, bisa 


? fereyr 
manner towards Gr Wa per beste 


much it would bring mein?’ 

“On, perhaps $750 a year!’ the lawyer 
answered, adding in bissown mind, “She 
couldn't live on leas, but it won'’tdo to 
KAY ANY more,’ Phen he said aloud, “If 
you will trusting so far as to leave the 


money in my hands, | will invest it for 
you, and guarantees you that sum at least.” 

“Pndeed [trust you most entirely,’ an 
swered Ida, with «a very sweet smile; “you 
have always boon a good friend to me." 

“But, Mise Ida, whatare your plans, if 
I may presume toa“ask ? Are you leaving 
Wood ieigh for good, a4 they say ? 

It was 4 leading question, and he noted 
the yreat tears that were welling up into 
the girl's «yes and the struggle she bad to 
inaintain ber conposure For « few mo 
ments she could not speak; then she said, 
ina tone which all her ctlorts cocld not 
render stead y 

“7 «ball 
again; | have been 


never return to Wo dleigh 
very hepypy bere, but 
that is ali over.’ 

“My dear young tady,’ the 
kindiy, “1 #hould be very sorry to think 
that we were never lo 866 you again in 
Woodleigh, and | trest there aré many 
happy days in store for you, losing your 
uncie and #0 forth. Where do you pro 
Have you any friends to 


lawyer said 


pose to live? 

whom you eould gor? : 
“Tam going to London,” 

“When my mother was alive, we 


answered ida 
quietly. 
ad «a lady help, who has since #tlaried # 
small boarding house in Modsieigh street 


near the Hritish Museud Miss lorater 


in very nice, and | am sure she will lake 
me in until I decide what todo | timve 
telegraphed to her lo expect me this aller 
noon, And 1 was going lo @&k you, dear 
Mr. Sothau f it w ila 8 porkible 


t ‘ al ‘ é “” f ny 
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dollars will be quite 
enough, thank you; | have a little money 
by me. Ana now! will not trespass upoo 
your time any longer. There is only one 
thing more I must ask you to do for mé, 
and that is not to give my address—which 
I will leave with you—W any one without 
firet consulting me, And also, if Mr. Ry» 
dail’ -she pronounced the name with an 
eflort and drew ber slim figure up t its 
full height “if Mr. KRysdail says anything 
to you about making some provision for 


‘fone hundred 


né, please to tell him that] shali never | 


alter my resolution not to take a farthing 
of his money.” 

“Bravo! thought the lawyer. ‘I have 
a “reatinind to spring the mine at once, 
if only for the pleasure of kicking that 
rascal out of the place!’ 


“| will obey your wishos, Miss Freman- | 


tle,’ be said aloud, and, taking the hand 
she held out, gave ita fatherly pressure. 
“You will let me see you again before you 
Ko, lLhope. And please remember that as 
long as I live you have at least one friend 


at Woodleigh.” 
° ” 


Kdmund Kysdail had been in possession 
of the Gabled exactiy twelve 
months. Just a year before Ida Fremantle 
had leftit; and what had become of Mr. 
Kysdall neither knew nor cared. He had 
offered to settle a certain sum on ber; but 
this bounty she had declined, and there 
wasanendof the matter. In the mean- 
time Mr. Kysdail had spent his revenues 


House 


royally and had, to use his own phrase- 
ology, ‘gone the pace.’ 

He found that people who in former 
times had hardly seemed aware of bis ex- | 


ready and willing to 
Mothers of marriage- 
able daughters upon him, and 
tacitly agreed to ignore the young man’s 
concerning which 
to 


istence were now 
take much of him. 
Kiniled 
former peecadilloes, 


they had been wont 


severely. 


And, if it was whispered abroad that he | 


wtill frequented the gaming-table and oo- 
took more intoxicating drink 
good for him, yet these were 
only that it was naturally un- 
christian to pay attention to them, Young 
men of fortune could not be expected to 
behave like clerks earning a weekly pit- 


castonally 
tliat Was 


riimiors, 


Lance, 

Mr. Kysdail was dining at home, and by 
himself, which was an unusual thing for 
Hie was expecting a visitor, 
siniled it was an unpleasant 
sintle when he thought of the surprise he 
had in store for him, 

“| sball like to see oid Sotham’s face 
when I give him the sack,’’ thought Mr. 
Kysdal “He must have made a pretty 
penny of my lamented godfather; 
anyhow, he will look rather blue when | 
tell hins Lintend to employ Rogers as my 


bins to ao, 


and he 


aut 


family solicitor, 
A grudge since sa 

“Mr, Sotham ia here, sir,” announced a 
servantat this moment. “He ia waiting in 
the study.” 

Mimund poured out a glass of wine, 
drank if, got up, looked at himeelf in the 
pinss over the sideboard, and strolled leis. 
urery outof the room 

Mr. Sotham bowed gravely as he entered 
the study. He did not offer to shake 
hands: ana 
anda‘ tiow are you, Sotham 7 sat down 
aod lighted a clyar, 

The lawyer took a seat, untovited, oppo 


ite te bien 


“Rather late hour for business,’ ob 
kervedd Mr. Rysdail languidly; ‘don’t care 
to be bothered with it, as a rule, after din 


ner Is it mbout those leases 7 


No 


henson 


it has nothing to do with the farm 


answered Mr. Sotham, taking a 
bundle of papers out of his pork et. 

‘By the way, sald Pdimund 
lanyoidly, “Ll may as well tell you that 1 
shall not require your services any longer, 
Mr Sothamn. Your @xecutorship is at an 
ead, and | prefer to employ tiny Own solic- 
You will be good enoughb.o hand 


ail papers and so forth to Rogers A 


still more 


blew 
mover 
Moat ix instae.”’ 
“T thought 
‘the lawyer said, with a laugh. 


that would come sooner or 
“Et 
m pol agreeable to have people about you 


nler, 


whe 
Mr 
“You io pudent acoundrel, what do you 


know too much of your past life, is 


it, Edmond Ryssdal?" 
mean ? 


“y 
forged 


that I 


gomifather’s 


that 


name, and 


lhieéan atu) Aware you 


your that, 
from ruin and dis 
acknowledged the 


he k ked 5 


to save you 
he 


as hi 


thougi 


grace false sigtin 


ture “ wn uout of his 


' 
‘ 


; une for I 


discourse #0 


Ihave always borne hita | 


Kdmuod, with « careless ned 


| ing his companion full in the face, 
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or I'll ewll the servants to drag you out ol 
ie 1”” 

The lawyer sat perfectly unmoved. 

“You had better contro! your temper,” 
he observed quietly, ‘and listen to what ! 
have to say to you. In the first place, you 
are iwwmaking a slight mistake; this is not 
vour house at all, and never was!" 

Edmund's angry flushed face suddenly 
turned pale. 

“What do you mean by that?’ he 
| hissed. “It’s a falsehood, anyhow; this is 
my house.’’ 
| “And I say that you are mistaken. 
| belongs to Miss Ida Fremantle, be- 
| queathed to her, with the bulk of his for- 
| tune, by her great-uncle, Mr. Ffoulkes,”’ 
| “But that will was burned; the old man 
vurned it himself before her own ey6s. 
| What fool's nonsense are you talking?” 
| “No nonsense at all, but the truth, It is 
true that Mr. Ffoulkes burned a will in 
| the presence of witnesses; but the one he 
| burned was an old one. The real one—the 
| latest—I discovered among his papers 
| shortly after his death. You will wonder 
why I did nct at once produce it. This 
was due to Miss Fremantie’s own wish, 
| She was in great trouble, and for various 

reasons, which I am not called upon to 
explain to you, she decided to leave you 
in possession of her uncle’s estate for one 
year. That year has now elapsed, and 
you will be called upon, Eduwund Rysdail, 
to give up what has never belonged to you 
legally for one single bour.”’ 

‘“*] don't believe a word of it—it’sall a 
trumped-up tale!’ cried the young man, 
livid with rage. ‘I’ll have you both tried 
for conspiracy! Here—where ia this pre- 
cious will! Show it me, if you are not 
afraid !"’ 

“Thisis acopy of it; the original is in 
safe custody, And I warn you, Mr. Kys 
dail, that we shall proceed to act upon it 
at once. The will is correct in every re- 
spect; and you have not a leg to stand 
upon, Miss Fremantie empowers me to 
say that, if you recognize the justice of her 
claims—if you, in pointof fact, make up 
your mind to bear this reverse like @ man 
and go away quietly, she will settle an an- 
| nual sum upon you exactly double what 
you once offered to her.” 

Edmund made noanswer to this speech; 
but the hand which held the copy of the 
will shook. In his inmost heart he was 
fain to believe the lawyer's statement; and 
a terrible blow it wasto him. Retribution 

| nad indeed overtaken the evil doer, 

Hie had sinned against his godfather, 
against the hand which had fed and 
clothed him; he had sinned against a lov- 
ing and trusting girl: and now the two 
had risen up in judgment against him. 
Kor a whole year he had enjoyed the lux- 

_ury of wealth and station; now both were 
to be wrested from him. Fool that he had 
been not to marry Ida Fremantle! 


mund’s mnind and caused a sudden revival 
of his spirits, Was it too lave even now to 
repair his error? None knew better than 
| the handsome ne'er-do-well the practiced 
value of the gifts nature had bestowed 
upon him. He would goto Ida; he would 
be humble, penitent, pleading. She 
would be cold and distant at first, but 
cradually she would ‘come round;’’ then 
there would be a grand reconciliation, 
with tears on both sides, to be followed, at 
an early date, by a wedding. 

Mr. Kysdall’s brow cleared. 

“If you can prove to my satisfaction 
that the will in your possession is a genu 
ine one, | will not dispute it. But I should 
like to know why Miss Fremantle allowed 
it to be kept back all these months,’’ 

“One of ber reasons | have no objection 
to telling yon,” replied the lawyer, look 
“Mra, 
Fairfax Miss Fremantie that was 
had some unhappy 6xperiences, and she 
was very desirous of being loved for her- 
self, and not for her money.” 

“What —is she married, then ?”’ 

“She was married this morning,’ re- 
turned the lawyer jauntily, “to a man 


to Mr. Nugent Fairfax, of Kenning- 
ton Manor,” 
ee, 


Runga’s Revenge. 
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A sudden thought flashed through Ed- 
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dressed, she dropped ber chin upon her 
breast in decorous and speechless modesty, 
which was quite the right and proper 


thing for a Hindoo maiden to do. 


All the same there were moments when 
abe stole a peep at the handsome Peroo so 
gaily decked out with wreaths of jasmin 
Tbe marriage ceremonies 

bad been completed, with all their rites of 

fire and oll and sugar candy— a strange 
mixture of the mysterious and the child- 
| isb—and Nellama was to be conducted to 
| her husband’s house. 
It | 


and oleander. 


Peroo was a covjurer by profession. 


was reckoned a prince amongst his péo- 


ple, fox he had restored to the tribe the art 
This was his 


of suspended animation. 
story. 


Many years ago his great grandfather 
had made a reputation which still sur- | 


vived in the village, though the old man 
had been dead many years. The tale was 


still told in the place, of how the old Peroo 


—they all bore the same name—had been 


buried alive before some great English | 
Sahibs; how rice had been planted above | 


his grave and had blossomed into ear and 


yellowed to harvest; how it had been cut; | 


and then only had the grave been opened. 
The opening took place before the En- 
giish gentlemen, and—so it was reported 


and unhbesitatingly believed by the vil- | 


lagers—Peroo was found alive, It wasa 
great triumph forthe tribe, and brought 
them much wealth. People from all parts 
came to see the wonder, and to bring offer- 
ings to one who was so favored by the 
gods. Time passed, and Peroo became an 
old man; the trick was beyond his powers, 
and he began to think of passing his man- 
tle on to the shoulders of others, But 
heredity had something to do with it; and, 


alas that itshould be so! none other of | 


the tribe was found to beso gifted. 

They brought him strong young men, 
handsome boys and the babies; he pre- 
pared them and made the necessary 
passes, but without result, Great was the 
consternation and grief as year after year 
went by and no one was found to perform 
the miraculous feat. One day, when the 
old man’s son and grandson were absent 
on one of their itinerating rounds, per- 
forming their tricks and gathering rupees 
from town to town, a girl of sixteen came 
screaming into his room. She was the wife 
of his grandson. ‘'My son is dead! Stitt 
and cold I found him in his little bed, 
Come and see,”’ 

Old Peroo hobbled off to the women’s 


side of the house, The women had already | 


begun their weeping aud mourning. He 
thrust them all aside with small ceremony 
and bent over the boy. As he examined 
him, a sudden light sprang into the old 
man’s eye. He stood up and clasped his 
bands as he cried: ‘The gift! the gift!” 
Then passing bis hands over the body, 
the rigidness disappeared; under bis touch 
the child heaved a deep sigh, drew in his 
breath, and opened his eyes. The women 


| Stood looking on in awe and wonder, and 


had | 


, ten bis own dreams, 


who I believe is in every way worthy of | 
| her 


one old croné, who remembered Peroo’s 
performances in his young days, took up 
the joyful cry, and sped through the vil- 
lage to tell it. Peroo ordered some tood 
to be brought. When the child had been 
fed, he sent away the women; tive min- 
utes later he was leaning over the rigid 
form once more. Yes, it was true; power 
had been restored to the family once more, 
and his old eyes had lived to see it. He 
sat by the charpoy on which the uncon- 
scious boy lay, and watched him for the 
space Of an hour; then he recalled him to 


life, ‘The little lad sat up and rubbed his 
eyes. 
‘“t have had dreams, grandfather; | 


dréampt that | was a bird on a cliff, and | 
saw miysell sleeping below; you watched 
by my side, even as you are watching 
now,.”’ 

The old man smiled; he had not forgot- 
W hen the two men 
caine back they were told the great news. 
Old Peroo had along interview with his 
son and grandson, and he showed them 
many strange things. He gave minute di- 
rections how thé ears and nostrils were to 
be stopped with clay; how the body was 


| to be clothed; how the restorative passes 


were to be made, 

He told them about the tomb for incar- 
cération, and the care that must be ob. 
served in its préparation; failure in this 
respect might cost the 
Then the old man 


performer his life. 


took to bis bed; there 

was nothing more to live for: be had laid 
his mantie on the sl 6rs of at é 

ay € f € a wad tame 
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wi lay, when ibe whole Village waa re- 


It 
bad been his father’s and his grandfather’s 
before him for many generations, and he 





—s 
joicing, he was taking to himseif a 
the sweetand gentie Nellama, &8 gOOd and 
obedient a girl as ever breathed. 

Who shall say that there is no 
amongst these Hindoo maids? It is 
the highest castes that are gosha, or hid. 
den. Nellama’s family, though wealthy 
was not of high caste, and she had never 
been doomed to a life behind the curtata, 
She and her companions had run about 
the village as children, and from boy hood 
she had known Peroo, 

When her parents had betrothed her ig 
_bim, both heand she had allowed their 
thoughts to dwell on each other, ang 
| mutual love bad sprung up with tropical 
rapidity. The young people were not ai. 
lowed the liberty permitted to 
lade and lassies in their courting; ba 
these very restraints only served, like the 
blast on the fire, to fan the flame the 
brighter. 

Neliama’s sisters, aunts, and cousing 
| stood around her as she awaited the escort 
| which was to take her to the house of the 

bridegroom. 

“Lucky girl!’ exclaimed a young 
matron still in her teens. ‘Peroo has 
plenty of fine jewels to hang round your 
neck; and his house is full of brass and 
copper pots,”’ 

“But what says Runga? Look at bs 
scowling face! It is ugly with disappoint 
ment and anger,’’ said another girl. 

Nellama gavea little shiver of fear at 
the mention of the discarded suitors 
name. She had had nothing to do with 
his rejection; Hindoo maidens are the last 
people to be consulted in such matters, 
eyen though they have to play the import- 

| afit part of bride, 
| “Ab, Nellama! The bridegroom is com- 
ing to carry his bride to his house!” cried 
the girls in the greatest excitement. 

As the procession approached the house, 
it was met by an official in gorgeous dress 
scariet coat, and turban of white and gold, 
He was Only a servant, but the glory of 
his master’s office was reflected in the 
magnificent person of the man. He was 
the chuprassee of the English Government 
agent who ruled the province in the 
Queen’s name. 

It had come to the worsnipful ears that 
Peroo could perform that most wonderfal 
feat of being buried alive, and he would 
see it. He could honor his poor village 
with his presence, if he would consent to 
perform before him. Peroo signified his 
willingness to accede to the Commis 
sioner’s reqnesat, after receiving a hint as 
to the remuneration. 

The wedding festivities proceeded with 
even greater zest and spirit than before, 
This was good news; and the pro‘its of the 
show would pay for all the wedding ex- 
penses, which, as usual, were large in pro- 
portion to the means of the family. There 
was one person, however, who did not 
join in the general rejoicing, and that was 
Nellama. She was proud enough of her 
handsome husband; and she meant to sing 
his praises loudly every morning, when 
she went to the weil with the other women 
to draw water for the house, But in her 
secret heart she feared Runga’s jealousy. 
The man bad taken his jilting with a bad 
grace; he had not been treated well over 
the matter of the wedding, although Nel- 
lama’s father was justified in giving his 
daughter, according to their custom, to 
the richer suitor. 

Moreover, he was consumed with envy 
over his rival’s professional success, Hé 
considered that the precious gift should 
by right have been his, he being Peroo’s 
senior by two or three years, and he 
imagined that he had in some way esi 
deprived of his birthright by the younger 
man. If Peroo were removed, it might 
come to him. He had let drop sentiments 
of this kind in Nellama’s hearing in days 
gone by, and they returned upon her with 
force, now that Peroo had grown so dear. 
Indian women love passionately, and 
their instincts teach them to guard vigil- 
antly and look with suspicion on their 
enemies. Runga was an enemy, and the 
beautiful girl trembled for her prosperous 
busband as his success increased. 

“Ll will watch him like a mother,” she 
whispered to herself, as she crept away 
from bis sleeping form that wedding 
night, and laid herself before the door like 
a faithful hound, “No hand but mine 
shall prepare his food; no foot shall cross 
the threshold of his sleeping room except 
over my bod y.”’ 

Four days later the chuprassee in bis 
appeared agai! 


only 


gorgeous coat and turban 


he v age. He was more imports 
4 ever + nade almost a roy® 
CSS Peroo'’s house, attended Dy 
rowd of admiring villagers. 


“He bade me say that he would be here 


| at four o’clock,’’ was the message from his 
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ixecellency. All was now ready. The | “I don’t like that color,’ said one of the | 


news spread through the village rapidly, 
reeching the outlying bamilets by noon, 
and a steady flow of visitors set in for the 
two hours preceding the performance. At 
eleven the grave was finished, and the 
men returned to their houses for dinner— 
a meal of curry and rice, Nellama had 
everything ready for her Peroo, She had 
taken infinite pains in the preparation of 
bis last meal; and she was more than re- 
warded for her trouble by the evident ap- 
proval and pleasure written on his tace, 
ax she placed the dish of white rice and 
the basin of savory curry before him with 
the little brass bowls of various chutneys 
he loved so well. Hindon women do not 
dine with their husbands, and Nellama 
had no appetite for the portion of food she 
had put aside for herself, Her mind was 
too uneasy about her husband. 

Drawing her cloth over her head, she 
slipped out into the field, intending to run 
across and have one more look at the 
grave, now that the workmen had all de- 
parted, and before the sightseers began to 
arrive. Assbe passed bebind the cactus 
hedge that divided her little pumpkin 
yarden from the field, she canght sight of 
a form stealing away from the grave, He 
turned his head and looked at her, and 
«he shuddered, for there was an 67il smile 
upon Runga’s face as his eyes met hers. 
W hat could he have been about? 

«| will sift bis villainy to the very bot- 
tom!” she said, as she hurried towards the 
«pot. “Nothing shall escape my eye, | 
will look into every nook and cranny to 
see that the wicked Runga has not put any 
cunning and deadly poison to destroy the 
life of my husband, Ah, if I can only 
catch him in his wickedness, I whl appeal 
to the Commissioner himself to have him 
punished.’’ 

Noellama found nothing but bare walls 
smooth with freshly plastered mortar. 
‘The littie room was like a box, and per- 
lectly empty. ‘Therecould be no room for 
villainy there, surely, with the midday 
sun shining down into its moderate depth, 
illuminating every inch of space. Her 
fears subsided, and she sat down by the 
vault determined not to leave it again till 
Peroo’s father arrived. She saw her hus- 
band come out of bis house and look 
round for her, But she knew that he did 
not went her; it is not the thing for a 
Hindoo to be seen chatting with his wife 
in broad daylight. So she sat there, pa- 
tiently keeping guard till the appointed 
hour, 

The crowd gathered during the after- 
noon, and after looking at the grave, the 
people sat down to chat and watch for the 
procession, It came from the village with 
the usual accompaniment of tom-toms and 
horns, and with apparently the whole vil- 
lage in its wake. It was one of those 


tropical scenes of color and light which it | 
is impossible to place upon canvas, The | 


centre figure was that of Peroo, dressed 
in white and gold, and adorned with gar- 


lands of oleander flowers, He was carried | 
on the shoulders of his tribesmen and | 


brother conjurers. 


The Commissioner and his friends | 


walked apart with a look of amusement 
and interest on their faces, When they 
reached the grave they were invited to ex- 
amine anything they pleased. This they 
did, and in no cursory manner, for it was 
# scientific experiment to them of the 
keenest intergst. They found the grave to 
be notbing but what it professed—namely, 
4 Square vault, with unburnt brick walls 
and floor, Peroo had eaten his usual 
dinner, cooked for him by his faithful lit- 


tle wife, and his father had given him a | 


drink of some herbal mixture just before 
starting. 

The eyes of all were fixed upon Peroo's 
father as he commenced the mysterious 
rite of putting his son to sleep. The chat- 
tering of the crowd ceased, and there was 
4 breathless silence, 

“What are you doing?’ asked the Com. 
iu issioner, 

The man made no secret of it, but 
readily explained each process, 

“See, your honor, I place these small 
péllets of clay in my son’s 6ars, and these 
in his nostrils,’’ 

He made some passes, and Peroo showed 
symptoms at once of mesmeric slumber, 
hen he turned back the tongue so that it 
formed a stopping to the throat. One of 
the Englishmen laid a band upon the un- 
conscious man’s shoulder and shook him, 
but there was no response, The men who 
were assisting now began to arrange the 

y a8 if for burial; they folded bis arms 


8 breast and straightened out bis legs 

are tiy fe had fied, for nere was I 

rator novement, and a yellow tinge 
ver the face, replacing the ruddy 


“Town tint of health 


Visitors, who possessed some medical 
knowledge. “It is uncommonly like 
death.”’ 

He laid his finger upon the man’s pulse. 

“And I believe he is dead, too,’’ he con- 
tinued in evident consternation. “His 
pulse has ceased entirely. They have 
killed him to get the money !” 

The Com missioner was startled; no one 
knew better than he how small a value 
the Hindoo puts upon the human life. 

‘“‘Wake him !’’ be cried imperatively. 

Peroo’s father hesitated. 

“My son lives,” he said confidently. 

“That may be, but we would see for 
oursel ves,’’ replied the Knglishman in a 
tone that intimated he meant to be obeyed. 

The man was loth to unde his work, for 
he understood nothing of the fear that in- 
fluenced the other. However, the Com- 
missioner’s will was law. The pellets 
were rem: ved, the tongue drawn back 
from the throat, and Peroo began to 
breathe softly and regularly like a child 
in its slecp. 

‘Shall | wake him?’’ the father asked, 
waiting for further orders, 

“No, you may finish the performance,” 
said the Commissioner. He was relieved 
of anxiety and sutistied that the men were 
acting fairly. The pellets were accord- 
ingly replaced, and the body resumed its 
death like appearance. Peroo was laid in 
the vault just as though he weredead, but 
without the usual signs of mourning 
whicb mark the presence of death. Even 
Nellama’s vague tears of evil were al- 
layed, and she watched the preparations 
for closing the tomb with relief and satis- 
faction. He would be safe from Kunga’s 
malice there, and never a doubt crossed 
her mind of the power of Peroo to return 
to life when his father should bid him. 

A stone was placed on the mouth of the 
grave, and the masons mortared it down; 
soil was spread on the top and sown witb 
corn in rows, 80 that it would be impos- 
sible to disturb it without detection. The 
Commissioner and bis friends watched the 
process from beginning to end, and were 
the last to leave the spot, excepting for 
the faithful Nellama; but she too had to 
creep away as the night fell. 

But all unseen to the watchful eyes of 
Nellama, on the morning of the fourth 
day a tiny insect entered the grave, It 
moved timidly—pausing, hesitating, and 
making as though it would go back, yet 
always returning and steadily progress- 
ing. With the unerring instinct of its 
species it advanced until it reached the 
motionless body. 

it mounted inch by inch with laborious 
perseverence, retracing its steps, explor- 
ing feeling, testing with its tiny antenns, 
till it came to the closed and sightiesa 
| eyes. There it stood as motionless as the 
unconscious nan except for the nervous 
tremor of the antenns, 
| suddenly it turned and ieft the body, 
making straight for the hole by which it 





the unburnt brick and the plaster into the 
| soft earth beyond, Hours passed, and 
nothing moved within the living grave. 


pusbed through the tunnel, and the 
pioneer descended the wall on its old 
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had entered, so cunningly bored through | 


At midnight two slender horns were | 


| track. It had carried its message to the | 


hordes of its clan, and legion upon legion 
followed in its train. The soul saw it all, 
and agreat agony seized it. It strove to 
speak; it strove to move that mortal log, 
through which it was wont to find means 
for the expression of its emotions and to 
feel earthly pleasure and pain. 

One shake of the band, one thrust of the 
foot, and the foe with its legions would 


| flee. But the soul was powerless, On | 


streamed the torrent in an 6v6r-incroasing 
| tlood, till it grew toa vast, seething mass 
of busy atoms, On, on went the pioneer 
of the band till once more it stood before 
the sightiess eyens. 
Peroo was to lie in his grave till the 
| green blade sprang above it. Koth he and 
his father had expressed their willingness 
to make that period longer. The old Peroo 
| had been buried from seed-time till 
| harvest, and thé younger nap had no réa- 
son to doubt that his powers were inferior 
to those of his ancestor. But the Com. 
missioner willed it otherwise, He said 
that he would be content to have the corn 
in the green blade—#so goes the story. 
Nellama was counting the days to her 
husband’s release. She bad chosen the 
fow! which was to make bis first dish of 


nourishing mullagatawny She promised 


herself that the broth should be strong 
and good, and é6pri ed with stimulating 
¢ : a eeoe 

a ® 7 “ 
KHunga chanced © pass ber ih ihe Village 


| street; there was a grim and 6vVvil amiie 


upon his face which she did not under. 
stand. Why should he smile as his suc 
cessful rival's hour of triumph drew 
near ? 

A large crowd gathered to see the open- 


ing of the grave. Men with shovels stood | 


ready to remove the earth at the bidding 
of the Commissioner. But before the 
order was given, he and his triends fully 
satisfied themselves that there had been 
trickery, 

“Neither food nor air can possibly have 
been introduced, as far as | can see, By 
all the laws of nature the man ought to be 
as dead asa red-berring,’’ said one of the 
acientific men. 

But the Commissioner did not look at 
all anxious, 

“We shall tind bim alive all right, but 
ratber exhausted, probably. These Hin- 
doos undoubtedly know something about 
this mysterious state calied suspended an 
imation,” he replied. 

At the given signal the coolies set to 
work; the stone was bared, the mortar 
was chipped away, and the heavy slab lev- 
eled up. The Commissioner himself was 
the first to descend into the grave, fol 
lowed quickly by Peroo’s father. 

Nellama, prompted by love and ourios- 
ity, pressed forward through the throng, 
and leaned over to look into her husband's 
tomb. The air was rent by a terrible 
shriek; there was a cry of consternation 
from the Englishmen, and a groan of des- 
pair from Peroo's father, — 

A white skeleton lay at their feet. Peroo 
had met with the one dread fate that is so 
much feared by all who practice his art. 
He had been eaten by ants. No call save 
the last Great Call on the Judgment Day 
could ever reclothe his departed soul with 
flesh. 

Bitterly did his young wife blame her- 
self that her eyes had failed to detect the 
hole so cunningly bored. But detection 
was impossible, for the fiend who had 





At Home and Abroad. 


In Yonkers, N. Y., whenever a trainp is 
committed to the county jail, which isin 
White Plains, it bas been a babitof late 
years to give him the commitment papers, 
about 15 cents in «mall change, and send 
him alone to be locked up. [tis a boast 
with the Yonkers people that, since the 
adoption of this system, no tramp has ever 
failed to present himself for incarceration 
accord ing to orders, and only one was be- 
hind in arriving at the jail, 


A curious form of life insurance ia «pring 
ing upin French wanufacturing towns 
under the nameof La Fourmi (the aut, ) 
The peculiarity is tbat the longer «a man 
lives the less he becomes entitled to, The 
paymentof $1 a month assures the pay- 
ment of $1,000 to the heirs of a man dying 
before the age of 38, the payment dimin- 
ishing proportionately to $510 ati. The 
idea seems to be that if a man dies young 
his children are likely to be in want, but 
that when he is 50 they will be able to 
earn their own living, 

What might be called a “motorman’s 
pose” has been developed by the trolley 
cars, according to observations made ata 
ball given by the trolley motormen in 
Worcester, Mass., last week. It in alleged 
that, while resting between the dances, 
every motorman stood on one foot. When 
running acar the motorman muat atand 
onone foot and have the other free to 
pound the gong, the gong being pounded 
incessantly, as city people will testify. 
Thus a necessity of work has developed 
into a habit atall times, This is a subject 
for the consideration of the + volutiontata, 


The survivors of the 160 persons who left 
Paris in balloons during the siege have 


| Just formed themselves into # sociely. No 
| fawer than 65 balloons lett the besieged 


made it had plugged it with sweetened | 


rice flour, knowing well that no creature 
on earth but an ant would discover it, and 
that the discovery would be sw ft and 
sure, 
i << a 
THK KNIGHTOF DEATH ANDTHE DKATH- 
GQUARD OF LADIES.—Every one who read 


the accounts of the obsequies of the late | 
Czar of Russia, must bave been atruck by | 
the description of the Knight of Death, | 
clad in black armof, who walked in the | 


procession, followed by the Knight of 
Glory, whose armor was all gold. 

The dramatic significance of the Knight 
of Death is greatly heightened by the fact 


that this walking emblem of mourning | 


and of fate seldom survives the ceremony, 
The iron armor he wears dates from the 
reign of Peter the (ireat, and the weight of 
itis such that the unfortunate representa 
tive of the King of Terrors succumbs from 
exhaustion whenever the ordeal is over. 

Whether such was the intention of the 
Czar who first introduced the sombre tig 
ure into the funeral processions of the 
Emperors of Russia it would be difficult 
to say; but the idea ofthe Knight of Death, 
representing, a8 it were, the dead sover- 
eign, not surviving that one impressive 
appearance would be one that could not 
fail to have struck the autocrata of the 
Kmpire as being particularly dramatic and 
appropriate. 

Be this as it may, it is a fact that the 
Knights of Death who walked in the fun 
éral processions of Nicholas J, and Alex 
ander I], both died from the pliysical ex 
haustion consequent upon carrying the 
immensely heavy suit of armor so tnany 
miles. It will be interesting to know if 
the recent knight has also joined the ranks 
of his predecessors who walked to their 
death after their dead ruler, 

At the obsequies of Alexander IIT, there 
was omitted a ceremony which was very 
atriking at those of his father in Ik<!. This 
was the guard of ladies of high rank (the 
third, next after the Friproess and Grand 
Duchesses), who took itin turna to wateh 
the corpse tying in state in the cathedral 

The catafalque was raised upon two 
steps. At each corner of the lower one 
stood a Court official; and on thé next step 
stood the ladies, one at gach corner of the 
bier, robed from head to foot in heaviest 
crape, with broad white bands on their 
arins, which only accentuated the mourn 
ing blackness of their attire,  lounmovable 
as the statues they stood, relieved trom 
time to time by others. 

—— - 

Worps AND THKEIK MEANINGS. Here is 
a budget, compiled by @ contemporary, of 
definitions illustrating the uneconseious 


wit of children: Dust “Mud with the 
juice squeezed out;”’ salt What makes 
potaloen taste nasty when there isn’t any 
in:”’ wakefulness —'‘Kyexall the time com 
ing unbuttoned;’ fan ‘Something 
brush the warm of! wit met When a 
T¢ er } I t fiheeaAti { r 4 of 
oy ime “ar " 
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city, carrying iu their cara not only these 
169 persons, but 5,000 000 letters and 465 
pigeons, which were intended to return to 
Paris with dispatches, and two boxes of 
dynamite, Fifty-two of these balloons fell 
in France, tive in Belgium, four in Hol- 
land, two in Prussia and one in Norway, 
and two were lost out at sea, Kigbteen of 
the balloons fell within the enemy's lines, 
Of these, tive were captured by the enemy, 


Coast dwellers on Long Island and else- 
where along the Atlantic coast atill ox pect 
a dying life to go out with the tide. Some 
border State persons think it bad luck to 
bring & Shovel Into the house or to hoist 
an urnbréella indoors, and a New Yorker of 
border State birth confesses that he is tie 
inentarily uncomfortable when either of 
these things is done. There are plenty of 
fariners within 100) miles of New York 
who will not kill their hogs in «a waning 
moon lest the pork shrink in the cooking, 
and many of the same farmers refuse to 
Plant potatoes in the dark of the moon 
“Seplombers sun should never shine on 
hops’ isan oft quoted saw « little to the 
#OULM Of New York, and the hop in thome 
parts are pathered by Atigust 31, unless 
that date fall on Sunday, when the “oth is 


chownen, 


Among the many favors allowed the 
conviets in the Michigan State prison, saya 
the Chicago Record, is that of keeping and 
caring for birds. ‘There are fally GOO feath 
6red songeters in this institution, all 
owned and cared for by the inmates 
Many of the inost bardened criminals, 
Whotrom their yeneral appearance and 
history would not be expected to care for 
anything of « retioing nature, tenderly 
care for and Caross their little peta, He 
sides being permitted to keep the birds for 
the sake of their company and influence, 
convicts are also a'lowed to raise them to 
s6ll, andimany adollar ia credited to the 
accounts of the prisoners frou this source 
Of course, the conviet handles none of 
the money realized trom the sale of the 
birds tintt! he ia discharged, but itis placed 
to his credit in the prison bank It im Maid 
that the character of the eounviet can in al 
most every instance be safely estimated 
frou the care ho vives his feathered triends 
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Deafness Cannot be Cured 
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SOME CIRCUS STORIES. 


HY I. T) K 





make us laugh. Sometimes, however, 

he is beaten at that by the performing 
animais. The performing pig, for instance, 
always creates a roar by his seeming 
knowingness. A common trick for him to 
do, is with cards, arranged in acircie 
round thering. On these cards are the 
figures 1,2, 3, ete.. and the pig walks 
round on the inside of them. 

“Now, Toby," begins the ring master, 
cracking his whip, “I want yon to tell the 
company how many days there are in a 
week.” 

The pig, grunting as it gots, walks 
siowly reund until it comes to the card 
with the figure 7 on it. 

“Quite right, Toby,” saya the ring mas- 
ter encouragingly, while all the people in 
admiration at this clever pig clap their 
hands 

“Now, Toby, tell us bow many working 
day®* there are in the week.’’ 

On he goes again, deliberately, until he 
comes to the card with 60n it. This show 
of intelligence seta the people cheering 
again. The next thing makes them wild 
with delight. Itis Toby's answer to the 
question “How many days would you like 
to work?’ 

Here Toby exhibits great cleverness and 
wisdom; for after one or two journeys 
rounds the carda, be pulls up opposite the 
figure 1! Everybody is struck with ad 
miration, Such a pig was never Known, 
they say to one another; yet that appar- 
ently learned pig hasn't understood a 
word addressed to it. It has stopped 
merely ata signal from the ring master, or 
on receiving the ‘‘office,”’ as it is called. 

It is astonishing what a trifle this signal 
may be. Ifany of you knew it, you would 
seldom, if ever, be able to detect It. It 
may be the merest movement of the finger 
ora foot—a movement that you would 
take to be quite natural. Now, how is it 
thata pigor a horse ora dog, or indeed 
any performing animal, can detect signs 
that would escape us? [tis because Toby, 
to stick tothe pig, bas an eye for nothing 
except the ring master. His attention ts 
entirely opon his business 

It is doubtful whether he sees the cards 
at all, or the people In the circus, or in 
deed anything, When heis standing still, 
he ia locking for the signal to start, and 
when be has started he is looking for the 
signal to stop. There is nothing else in 
bis imind; whereas in your mind and in 
mine a hundred different things would 


| r iS the business of the circus clown to 


appearin a minute, 

Phe same remarks apply to horses and 
dogs, and to performing wild animals as 
well. A celebrated animal tamer tells me 
that an animal trained to perform never 
forgets the performances neither the de 
tails nor the order 

Hie bad himeaelf sometimes forgotten the 
order of putting an animal through its 
tricks, and bas been corrected by the ant- 
Once he bad a horse that had 
Hie had for 
gotten the exact detaliis of that horse's 


mal itself, 
not performed for four years 
performance, Tbe horse badn’t forgotten 
a single itea: though, and the man took 
binte from the boree as the performance 
proceeded 

The funniest thing ever witnessed, and 
which nade a whole village laugh for a 
month, occurred ala circus, 

“Toe village policeman,’ said the circus 
proprietor, in telling ine, ‘'was ratber oft 
cious, and caused us some annoyance With 
his interference. It is usual for us to let 
the policeman in the village, and his 
family, into the show for nothing. At first 
I thought 1 wouldn't give this particular 
one any tickets, and so be even with bim 
tor his interference. Ll changed my mind, 
however, and thought of another way of 
having revenge. 

“It was the end of the performance. The 
policeman was rightin front. | wasin the 
ring my-selfand had been sending a horse 
round to pick outfor me from the audi- 
ence the little boy tbat steals his mother’s 
jam, the litte girl that steals the sugar, 
and so forth. 

Now, sir,’ and | saw the policeman 
favorably placed for my trick; ‘]l want 
you to go round and find the biggest rogue 


in the upw@eny 
oy 6 borse tr ed ind the ring 
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shrieks of delight. I pretended to be 
very angry af the horse, and cracked my 
whip at it, saying sternly— 

“You have made a mistake, ir. (Jo 
round again and find me the biggest 
rogue.’ 

“Again be set off, and again receiving 
the office from me, of course he stopped 
opposite the policeman. At this I pre- 
tended to be more angry, and made & 
show of chastizing the horse. But the 
people wouldn't have it. They yelled 
with delight and shouted to me— 


“Leave the horse alone, guv’nor. He's | 
~ A. taken away three of my kittens, they may 


right! He knows better than you !’ 

“The policeman was red with shame. 
He had never had such atake down. All 
the little boys in the village used to jeer at 
him for a long time, and cry after him— 

“'Who's the biggest rogue in the vil- 
lage?’ 

“He quite lost bis authority in that neigh- 
borhood, and had to be removed to an- 
other district. All thought it was the 
sagacity of the horse that had picked out 
the policeman, and were therefore inclined 
to think that perhaps he was the biggest 
rogue in the place, and that the horse by 
its instinct might know something more 
than themselves. They never dreamt it 
was merely a trick on my part.” 

The leading part of acircus is the riog, 
and respecting it, | must say a word be- 
fore closing. Circuses differ in many im. 
portant repecia in different countries, but 
the size of the ring is the same all the 
world over, and that size is forty two feet 
in diameter. 

This enables a perf rmer trained in one 
country, to perform in any other country. 
Likewise, a horse broken in to the ring in 
one country ‘8 equally trained forall other 
countries, 

A curious thing is told me by circus 
people in connection with borses gallop- 
ing round the ring. As you al! know, the 
horse's feet fall noiselessly on the soft ma- 
terial com posing the ring. 

The horse doesn’t like this. It likes to 
make a noise, and hear, as well as see and 
feel, that it is going and making progress. 
Horses toss their heads up and down in 
the stall for no other purpose than to make 
a noise with the halter-chain. Noises 
amuse them just as they amuse children 
sometimes, 

Well, when they are in the ring, career- 
ing round upon the sojt mould and clay, 
they get this amusement by striking their 
feet against what is called the fence—that 
is the boarding that runs round the outer 
eige of the ring. 

You can always tell an old circus horse; 
for as s00n a8 it begins to gallop round it 
goes click, click, clicking at regular inter- 
Vals against the fence with its hind foot, 
and so provides itself with music. Some 
circus men don't like this noise, anid to 
prevent the borse from making it, place 
boarding flatwise on the top of the fence 
all round. This projecting boarding com- 
pels the horse to keep a littiein the ring 
and away from the fence, which it is then 
unable to strike, 


—— 


TABBY AND HER KITTEN, 








mew! mew! mew!" sang 


éé \| KW ! 
Mra. Tabby’s four little kittens, 

4 Mrs. Tabby felt a very proud 
mother as she looked at ber little darlings 
lying in « basket in the wash house at 
Grafton Vicarage. “I'll be back soon,”’ 
she whispered to them in her cat language. 
‘ Be good while I am gone, Don’t quar- 
rel, but be kind to one another,’’ So say- 
ing, she gave them all a kiss in her cat 
way of kissing, and they all said, ‘Mew! 
mew ! mew! mew!” which meant, ‘Yes, 
mother,’ and off she went to see a neigh- 
bor whom sbe had promised to call upon 
that aflernoon, 

“1 don't muuch like leaving them,’’ she 
said to herself, as sbe turned to give them 
a jast ioc k at the wash bouse door, 

‘“] hope they will be safe, I don’t feel 
quite happy about them after what | over- 
heard the mastér saying this morning, but 
I won't be gone long. 1 just want to have 
five minutes’ chat with my friend Miss 
Spot, and then I'll burry back again.”’ 

With this, she sprangup the garden 
walland jumped over into the next gar 
den, where she was soon deep in conver- 
sation with Miss Spot. 

She was not away very iong, but long 
enough for the gardener at (Grafton Vicar- 
age to steal away three ofthe four kitiens 
ntheir mother’s abeence \ ne was 

ma” Kk € PO t \ s Ta 4 
ere Was . ¢ ® mew sound a 


from the asketas she entered the wash 


EVENING POST 


house door. Sbe feared the worst when 
she heard the feeble sound. “Ob, my 
babies, my babies!’’ she cried; ‘‘where 
are you? Ob. what bas become of you ia 

She looked every where—in the cca! cél- 
lar, inthe copper, in the wood cellar, in 
every corner—but she could not find ber 
children anywhere. She was very sad io- 
deed. . 

Mra. Tabby, however, was a very sens! 
ble cat, besides beinga very affectionate 
mother, and indeed she had made her 
head quite ache with crying. 

She thought to herself, “If they have 


' come and take the fourth; and they shal! 








not do thatif Ican help it, for I'll hide 
her up.” 

It was a verf wise idea of Mrs, Tabby’s; 
but the question was—where could she 
hide the kitten? She looked aboutin all 
the rooms downstairs, but she could not 
decide upon any corner where her kitten 
would be safe. 

The master and mistress were away 
from home tbat day; so she had a good 
chance to look all round the house, She 
went into all the reoms, but she could 
nowhere find a bome for her little one. 

At last she went upto the attics, They 
were only used for store rooms, In one 
corner of the front attic the blankets lent 
tothe poor people in the parish every 
winter were stored, 

“Th sis the very place,’’ she thougbt 
“If ] can but makea way through, I'll 
make our home at the back of this pile of 
blankets. No one will ever find us out 
here.’’ 

With this, she began to pusb her way 
through, making a very narrow passage 
between the different parcels of blankets 
till she caine ‘o the wall, Then, by means 
of pushing very hard, she pressed the 
blankets forward till she had made a most 
cosy little hole, with just room for her- 
self and her child. Of course, she felt 
rather tired with the effort, but she did 
not mind that. She wasso gladto have 
found such a safe and warm home, 

The cook was fortunately busy, and did 
not notice her as she caught her kitten in 
ber mouth, just telling it to be quite quiet, 
and ran with it up to the attic. After she 
had had a long sleep she woke up feeling 
much better, though still very sad. 

She told her kitten that it must never 
mew now, and that it must be very quiet, 
or it night be taken away too. 

The kitten gave a tiny little mew, which 
ineant, “Yes, mother,’’ and was quite 
happy very soon, 

Ali went well for about four weeks, 
Mrs. Tabby used to creep downstaiis when 
she knew no one was about, to get what 
food she could find. 

She generally managed very well, 
though sometimes, | am sorry to say, she 
was obliged to steal. Then she would go 
back to her little kitten, and they enjoyed 
themselves very much in their comfort 
able nest, 

But, in the meantime, the master and 
mistress and the cook had missed Mrs. 
Tabby and her kitten. They hunted every- 
where, bigh and low—inall the rooms, 


even in the front attic; and poor Mrs. 


Tabby trembled behind the blankets as 
sbe sat and listened to their voices. “She 
inust be somewhere,” she heard them say, 
but where she wasthey could not make 


| out, 


One day she bad a terrible fright. Her 
kitten was 80 very happy she gave a 
louder mew than usual; and it happened 
that the mistress was at the botton of the 
attic stairs. ‘‘That cat is somewhere in 
the house,’’ she heard ber say. And there 
was another séarch; but no one thought of 
turning out the blankets. 

At last, one day Mrs. Tabby was feeling 
very bungry, and she lingered longer 
than usual downstairs over a very tempt- 
ing plate of fish that sbe had found. She 
was late in returning to her home. 

As she was running up the attic stairs, 
the mistress came out of ber room. She 
crept up gently after Mrs. Tatby, and 
reached the attic door just in time to see 
Mrs, Tabby’s tail disappearing through 
the blanket pile. 

“| bave found you at last,’’ she said; and 
soon she called the master and the cook. 

‘“a00d, faithful old Mrs. Tabby,’ they 
said, as they stroked her and tondied her; 
and soon the kitten was brought out— 
such a bonny, plump little kitten, so 
happy and well. 

This is a true story. Was not Mrs. 
Tabby a loving, devoted mother to her 


kitten ? She tried to hide it once aga 
Was nots ™ ess S 
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THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS, 








Glass was made in Egypt in 3000 B.C. 
In this city over 121,000 citizens own 


land, 


There are sixty pounds in a bushel of 
wheat. 


There are 2388 different 
velocipedes. 


The great steamships consume about 


i pounds of coal a minute, 


The Patent Office has issued 7632 
patents on laundry appliances, 


The highest denomination of United 
States legal tender notes is $10,000, 


A student 54 years old is a member 
of the Freshman class of the Maine Medica) 
Scbool, 


At the close of the fiscal year 1895— 
June 30—there were 950,524 pensioners of this 
government, 


The average producticn of wine in 
France for the last 10 years has been, tn round 
figures, 686,295,000 gallons 


The average expense of a big ocean 
liner for one trip, New York to Liverpoo! 
and return, is about $75,000, 


*“Ebry t’ing am all right in its place,” 
said Uncle Eben; “er sha'p razzer meks er 
mana good babber one mninute, an’ a ter’ble 
tough citizen de next.” 


‘Jack the Ripper’’ is the inviting title 
of & new opera soon to be produced in Ve- 
rona. The worde and music were written by 
an Italian named Glioma, 


Six head of fair-sized, entirely sound 
horses were sold in the town of Lakeview, 
Ore., recently for an average of $6.50 each. 
One of the horses brought only $1,50, 


One of the large paper box factories 
in New Haven recently received an oider for 
55,000,000 Cigarette boxes. The co.npany agrees 
to have the order filled in three months, 


Suffolk county, N. Y., officials have 
disc. vered, to their Chagrin, that they have 
been paying bounty on bits of pigskin neatly 
trimmed into the shape of opossum ears, 


Several young people of Eastbrook, 
Me., have organized a dramatic club, and will 
Kive cntertaiments to raise money for a 
hearse, the town undertaker not having one. 


A Michigan farmer has probably got 
what he deserved. He fed his family on dried 
apples for a year to indefinitely prolong their 
lives, and they have had him adjudged in- 
sane, 


Some of the African tribes pull their 
fingers till the joints “crack” as a form of 
salutation, and one tribe has the curious 
fashion of showing friendship by standing 
back to back, 


An investigation of the question of 
school lunches has veen made in Boston re- 
cently, and urrangements have been made 
for the furnishing of cheap lunches in the 
high schools xt a cost of fiVe and ten cents. 


A form of clothing known as knee 
culls ts said to be used quite generally in 
France by all classes during the winter. It 1s 
a WOoicnh Cull for the Knees, mach the same 
ns ti Atnericu it is worn around the wrists. 


One of the latest pranks in the New 
York Stock Exchange is the formation of a 
Bald Head Club. The emblem of the club 
Willbeubashy wig, which will be mounted 
on « pole and carried tn the “Bald Head” pro- 


Cesslons. 


kinds of 


Two poultry kespers in Bronson, 
Michigan, kept tally last year on the number 
of eggs laid by w certain number of hens. 
One tian bad 320 hens, which laid 32,782 eggs 
luring the year. The other got 24,827 eggs 
from 270 hens. 


The **Publishers’ Circular’’ estimates 
thatin Great Britain the put out of books fs as 
follows: Sermons, one volume a day; novels, 
five a day; educational books, two a day; art 
und sclence, two each every week; histories 
or biographies, six a week, and law, oneevery 
two weeks. 


Some years ago the Austrian Govern- 
tment issued a decree by which every engineer 
who has driven his engine tor an entire year 
without accident shall receive a reward of 
#0), and that those who have done so for 10 
consecutive years shall receive $5v0 and 4a 
gold medal. 


An English lad was recently savagely 
attacked near Newbury by a Norwegtan bird 
known as the black-throated duei, which 
measured Over a yard and «a half across the 
wings. A man rushed to the boy’s assistance 
and killed the bird, which is supposed to have 
been blown inland during the gales. 

Five systems of law are in use in Ger- 
many; 18 000,000 people live under the Prussian 
code, 20,000 under the Saxon, 7,500,000 under 
the Freneh code civil, 14 000,000 under the Ger- 
Inah Commercial code, the modernized form 
of Roman law. It is proposed to substitute a 
new code, the draft of which was com pleted 
this year, for all the older laws. 
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Lhe tailure of the Florida orange crop 
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BONNY BRIGHT EYES. 


BY W. W. L. 





The bonny bright eyes of my darling, 
Their softest glances throw 

Over my life in the sunshine, 
W here love and laughter go. 


The bonny bright eyes of my darling, 
Are tender, pure and true; 

Down in my arms she nestles, 
Ana whispers: “Love loves you.” 





ABOUT LVORY. 





ee 





When we take into consideration the 
large quantity of ivory itaported an- 
nually, it is not surprising that those in- 
terested in it should at times become 
somewhat anxious about future sup- 
plies. An authority upon Indian mat- 
ters some few years back was particu- 
larly struck by this thought, and wrote : 

“It is reported that England aloue 
imports 1,200,000 pounds of ivory, to 
obtain which thirty thousand elephants 
have to be annually killed, and the 
world’s supply must, it has been esti- 
mated, necessitate one hundred thou- 
sand being annually slaughtered. It 
may safely be assumed that, if this rule 
of destruction continues, a compara- 
tively few years will suffice to exter- 
minate the African species of ele- 
phant,’’ 

The assumption is, fortunately for the 
world at large, quite incorrect. As a 
matter of fact, imports average about 
the same year by year, but there is a 
very important factor which the Indian 
authority just quoted has evidently over- 
looked—namely, that most of the ivory 
received is technically known as dead 
ivory, that is, tusks which have been 
taken from elephants long since dead, 
and stored up in the interior of Africa. 
Of live ivory or tusks taken from re- 
cently killed animals we do not receive, 
comparatively speaking, a considerable 
quantity. There is no fear whatever of 
the supply being exhausted during the 
next two or three generations. 

The following report, which was pub- 
lished a few years ago by the United 
States Commercial Agent at Boma, will 
be particularly interesting reading in 
this connection : 

‘*‘The ivory shows a most remarkable 
increase, and is the most valuable ar- 
ticle exported from the Congo district. 
It all comes from the high Congo, both 
north and south of the river. Steamers 
bring it as far as Stanley Pool, and from 
there to Matadi (two hundred and fifty 
miles) native carriers bring it on their 
backs. I have seen in one day five hun- 
dred carriers come into Matadi, each 
man carrying a tusk averaging sixty- 
live pounds in weight. 

‘When tusks weigh two hundred 
pounds, which not infrequently hap- 
pens, four men carry them. Moat of the 
ivory now coming down is what is 
known as ‘dead’ ivory. Some of the 
elephants from which these tusks came 
were killed one hundred years ago, and 
the kings of villages have been storing 
it, placing the last tusks brought in on 
top of the pile, and when they :equired 
some goods from the coast traders, the 
tusks from the bottom layers were 
taken, 

‘This system has prevailed for years, 


| #8 & competitor, although it is some- 
_ times regarded as such in some quar- 


ters. It can obviously only be used for 
small work such as fancy articles and 
buttons, whilst the bulk of true ivory 
is used by cutlers and billiard-ball 
makers. 

Phytelephas is a word manufactured 
to describe the substance, being com- 
pounded of two Greek words, meaning 
plant and elephant; for as the elephant 
is the ivory-bearing animal, so the 
Tagua, as it is sometimes called, is the 
ivory-bearing plant. It grows in the 
low hot valleys of the Peravian Andes, 
and is utilized in many ways by the na- 
tives, 

The fruit at first contains an insipid 
and limpid juice with which travelers 
quench their thirst; the liquid gradually 
becomes milky and sweet, and increases 
in consistence until it becomes as solid 
asivory. The taste varies; if the fruit 
be cut while soft and filled with fluid, 
the latter becomes sour if kept long. 

The natives, it is said, form bandles 
for knives (which, by the way, consider- 
ing the size of the nuts, must be fairly 
small ones), spindles, and other orna- 
ments of the nuts, which are whiter 


| 





than real ivory. They retain their color | 


and hardness provided they are not kept 
too long under water; even after im- 
mersion for a long time, they again be- 
come white and hard when dried. 

The largest leaves of the plants are 
used by the Indians for thatching their 
cottages. The nuts themselves are about 
the size and have the appearance of an 
average potato, flattened on one side. 
The fruit is composed of several of the 
nuts, and so much resembles the head 
of a colored man that the Spaniards out 
there have given it the name of ‘Cabeza 
de Negro”’ (Negro’s head). 

In commerce, the nuts are known as 
Corozo nuts; they were first imported 


into Europe in the early twenties, but | 


their use did not become general until 
about 1840. They were first sold by the 
thousand, and in 1854 or thereabouts 
realized about two dollars for that 
quantity; they are now sold by weight, 
and the present market price is about 
fifty dollars per ton. 


It is said that, at first, articles manu- | 


| Did you really sit for tt yourself? 








| 


factured from them were sold as made | 


of real ivory; but we fail to see how this 
could bave been done, as vegetable ivory 
has not the engine-turned pattern that 


we have already mentioned is always | 


present in true ivory. 
the public who were imposed upon; 
they, of course, are not supposed to be 


Possibly it was | 


| ing me? 


‘tHE SATURDAY EVENINU POS1. 


Femininities. 


| 

A well educated man rarely has a) 
vocabulary of more then 3000 or 4000 words. 

(Queen Victoria owns $2,000,000 worth | 
of china. A Sevres set is estimated at $500,000, | 

A lump of sugar saturated with vine- 
gar is highly recommended as a remedy for 
hiccough. 

The man who never made a fool of 
himself about a woman never happened to 
meet the right one. 

When two women meet who have 
babies of about the same age there is a scene 
of great animation, s 

He: Girls make fools of themselves 
when they imitate men,."’ She: Naturally; if 
the imitation ts good, 

Anna: Is it an 
Dairy: Extremely interesting! 
I skipped twenty pages, 

How humiliating it must be for the 
new woman to remember that the first wo 
man was only a side issue. 

‘Do you let your wife have her own 
way?” “Oh, yes; it’s only when she wants to 
have mine that 1 object." 

**‘Do you know there are deadly mi- 
crobes in ice?” “Dear me! Will I have to put 
moth balls in the refrigerator ?"’ 

The turquoise is the stone which ex- 
presses great sureness and prosperity in love, 
and in all the circumstances of life, 


interesting story ? 
I don't think 





Miss Passe: How do you like my new 
photograph? Little girl: It's perfectly lovely 


‘‘Mame, what is classical music ?”’ 
“Oh! don't you know? It's the kind that you | 
have to like whether you like it or not.” | 

Mrs. Youngwife: Have you any chil- 
dren's mittens? Obliging salesmnan; No, Ma 
dam; but 1 can let you have kid yvloves. 


The New Woman movement has been | 
taken up by the spooks. It is reported that a 
ghost In bloomers has mnade {ts appearance in 
Alameda, Cal. 


‘*‘What mak 8 you women kiss when | 
you meet?” “Is is a sort of apology in ad- | 
vance for what we mean to say about each 
other after we part.” | 
} 


It is impossible to find after marriage 
how the courtship was conducted. She says 
he threw himself at her feet, and he says she | 
threw herself at bis head, } 

Mrs. Levi P. Morton is said to have a | 
weakness for slippers, shoes and boots, of 
which she has so many that she could 
different pair each day in the year. 


wear a 


Ella: Why, what in the world have | 
you so many large buttons on your cout fort 
Lyde: The front of the cont war moth eaten 
and the buttons cover up the damage. 


She: What do you mean, sir, by kia- 


Whatdo you mean? He: Ki 
Then don't you do it again, 


noth 


ing. I don't want 


j any man kissing me unless he means business 


‘**Woman,’’ began the corn-fed philos- 
opher, in his generalizing way, “Isa creature 
of many moods.” “My wife ain't,” ventured 


Mr. N. Veeck; “she is always in the fiiperca 


| tive.” 


conversant with the vechnical charac- 


teristics of everything they purchase, 
and it must undoubtedly have been for 








and it is estimated that there is enough 
ivory stored in the interior to supply 
the world for the next century. Some 
of these kings have stockades ot ivory | 
built round their dwellings.”’ 

Partly on account of the question of 
its final exhaustion, and partly on ac- | 
count of the high price it always se- 
cures, inventors and others have from 
lime to time sought to introduce sub- 
stitutes, but nothing really satisfactory 
has yet been produced. 

The material known under various 
bames, but generally called celluloid, 
has not served more than a 


limited pur- 


ee, and other introductions have fa 
nally; none of them will take the pe 
ar polish of ivory, and cannot there 
iore enter into serious competitior 
With it. 


Vegetable ivory can hardly be ranked 


their benefit that a Belyian chemist in- 
vented a ready means of distinguishing 
between animal and vegetable ivory. 
His plan was to place the two substances 
into contact with concentrated sulphuric 
acid; the animal ivory remained unaf- 
fected, but the vegetable at the end of 
several minutes developed a rose tint 
that was easily removed by simply wash- 


ing with water. 
——-——— et 


(brains of oll. 


Praise undeserved is scandal in dis- 
guise. 
People who live alone remain strang- 


| ers to themselves. 


Tre millenium will soon come when 
men begin tocarry brotherly love into poil 
tics, 

Cheek has to bear the blame of nu- 
properly chargeable to ig 


merous things 


| porance, 


Man is never 80 unhappy a8 when he 
bates his brother, and never more happy than 
when he loves him. 


In deciding questions of truth and 
duty; remember that the wrong side has a 
crafty and powerful advocate in your own 
neart 

Itisa mo r which a wis 

“ 

[magination is one (the greattr 

Tectic If l 
love, love is at least sustained and cherished 


DY poesy 


St. Joseph, Mo., now possesses a wo- 
nod arrangements 
been the 
number xmong its attractions 


have 
will 
“nw Dilllard table 


mun's rights club, 


made whereby organization 


funda woman barber.’ 


Simple: It is wonderful to me how 
cold hearted the women are 
fi = sOoclety Sharpletgh Nothing 
aboutit, dear boy They don’t wear anything 
over thelr hearts. to keep ‘em warm 


Whom One Tneets 


wonderful 


_Mrs. Gulph: Do you give your dear, 
darling dogyie woyywle Mrs 
Nulph: Oh, certainly not, I couldn't think of 
muking the sweet petexert himself! Hut, in 
spite of all my scoldings, he will Jump on a 


stool sometimes 


Frau A: Frau Neumann is an extre 
mely tidy sort Of person, don't you think? 
Frau B: I should think Lise 
day « burglar got into ner house, and the frat 
thing she did was to ask the man ff he had 
wiped his feet on the mat 


Hampton Court lalace is now divided 
into 2 suites of apartments, the accommoda 
tion of which varies very much in size, 
having as many a8 40 rooms. These apart 
ments are solely at the Queen's disposal, and 
are granted often to the widows of officers o1 
those who have served the State, 


any exXereise? 


she Whe! Other 


BaiTiie 


A Chicago brush concern has envzayed 
a woman drumwer, who is meeting with re 


wmarkable success, She is said to have sold 


woods to merchants who were not In the 
brush business, and generally to have sold 
vastly more than any male drummer ever 
could, and at price t mu would not have 
dared to mentlo 

The other day an elderly lady, with 

vr ‘ at«on od the aid A K A 
A 

eamed the old lady from the pave 

can't « female ride on it? 


| withouta license, and sentenced to 


| Fiye, chatrinan 
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Frasculinities. 


Persons fed largely on Oatmeal always 


| have good teeth, 


When suffering from a cold, it will be 
found advantageous to put cotton wool in the 
eur, 

No wife should make her husband fee! 
that he is on an Arctic expedition every time 
he starts home. 


Girls are more courageous than men. 
They are ready to make a match with «a fellow 
twice their size, 


Mr. and Mrs. Szathmary, of Zsom- 
bolyl, Hungary, recently celebrated the one 
hundredth anniversary of thetr marriage. 


The New York Herald announces that 
the word “Jingo” is probably a form of the 
Basque linkoa, which is @ contraction of 
langolka, meaning God. 


‘Dickie, what do you want for your 
birthday present?’ “Oh, papa, get 
savings bank that mamma can't get nickels 
out of with a hairpin.” 

More eyes must be damayed or lost 
than most people suppose, Two  omilllon 
Kinss eyes are manufactured every yeur in 
Germany sod Switzerland, 


me 


The ages of the most prominent candi 
dates for the Republican Presidential nomtna 
tion are as follows: McKinley, 5l; Reed, ™, 
Hlarrivon, 62; Allison, 66; Morton, 72 


A Maryland judye has decided that 
after a young man has called on a young lady 
twenty-five times, ths presumption that me 
menns business bas been establisiod 

‘Well, of all the impudence ! 
lug meto help you because you have 
wives to support!” “They don't 
me, inister; nothin’ of the sort. 
to me son in-laws.” 


When in Rome Signor Crispi has au 


Ask- 
Lhiee 
belong to 


" 
boolort it 


hey 


escort of twenty-nine pollce oMecers, wiilel 
cost Italy €12,5004 year, When he lonves the 
city the expense ts Increased to three or fous 


| thmes that amount. 


A clergyman of Murray county, (ia., 
who was recently convicted of selling whikky 
waerrye 
year in prison, bas Just been pardoned by 


Governor Atkinson 


‘*Excuse me, sir,’’ said Darker to a 
boortsh traveler, “but what ts your buat 
|} ness?” “Tl am « gentleman, sir, That's my 
business.”’ “Ah,'' sald Barker, “Lo see, You 


| are taking a vacation."’ 


Speaker Reed, of the House; Senator 
pro tem 
Chief Justice Fuller are all graduates of Low 
dotu. Thus Bowdotn holds the gavel 
three bodies at the national capital, 


of the Senate, and 


over 


Daniel Funck, of Fresno, Cal., is the 
youngest member of wa famitly of seven 
brothers of that name, aud ie lets yente old 
ilis oldest brother t4 now #4 No one of the 
soven brothers has over been sick fora day 


Workman: Mr, Brown, I should like 
tousk you form small ratae tn my wipes 1 
have just been tanarried hinployer Very 
worry, my Gear man, but PE can't help yer 
For accidents whieh happen to our workin 
Outside of the factory the company ts tot ore 


sprcrtmi tole 


a aye j Evy 
Phe common crocodiles of Eyypt were 


kept in temples rented tn Memiptl 1 cothie 
Cithles in their hones Phere they were wer 
with the gientest care, 
tly trinket Pliey we 


hipped and fed 
adorned with oo 


dered perfectly tame, mud Cook port tir tie 
piocesstons wd other Ceremontos 

Che Japanese Government has just 
pinced orders tor Is6 watehed, not to conmt 
paieole than $2,% eneh J hiery are) tev be ai 
trilsribe ed areieotyy hi Whee 1 aien 
tinguished Chenmimelve bra thee ie Ww 
setotake the place of the te ! y 
iwarded at the close of ft Chertial licret 

The movement to substitute runs of 
1) witless. or i nptury and wm half--fe thie 
istial Century rut of 1) rriblems coat ter bee 
frowned on my all esrimitele Whee lrner A 
Century run is essentially mbeurd, waned tn 
many Cases bartaful;, to lengthen the Ulstane 
Ab per Cent wouldonly te making w tad tl 
Wit me 

A Hunyarian hyyienist bas been col 
ecting statistics In reyard to the life of dwel 
lers on Various levels fle Nuds that thoes 
wiose occupations or poverty req ire thew 
to live in cellars die first, as mlght readily te 
suUppoRed; next come those wht ve) Cr the 
third or fourth Moor, next those oO 
floor 

The Christian Intelliyencer calle at 
tention to the fmet that “aye } t j du 
in wali the professions @ xcept the co | 
the sick chamberanudin the Court it 
perience counts for something t 
it counts for nothing Tey trent slek 
requires une » tha te 
bodies, 1 ski t 
‘ 

A yventleman Was slaying ala 





Latest Fashion Phases. 


A late millinery novelty is a toque made 
entirely of ribbon. The ribbon is closely 
braided, and two contrasting colores are 
used. In effect the toque is broad and 
rather flat, and large rosettes of lace-edged 
ribbon ect as the trimming. A_ ribbon 
tojue just imported to match a green and 
blue plaid frock was madeo! navy blue 
andapple green ribbons with rosettes in 
the same colors, It proved avery jaunty 
novelty, and «a becoming one as well. 

Odd evening waists to wear with satin 
or brocade skirts are always in demand, 
What the modiste calis a siinple little 
waist for this season's bud isa baby affair 
of white chiffon and fine lace over faint 
pink silk. [tis cut square and rather low 
in the neck, and is oullined with a narrow 
band of sable, which falls in three tails 
over the blouse corsage. The sleeves are 
culffon, with its 
nearly to the 


voluminous putts of the 
lace insertion, They reach 
elbow and are made 
pink silk Fabs of 


and then edigod with 


over a foundation of 
pink 
lace fall over the top 


velvet shirred 


ofeach sleeve in @paulette fashion, The 
shirred velvet is also used to form « ratler 
narrow waistband. 

One 


Kuttons are ountipresent in) Paris 


laiy there wore an allractive gown the 
morning at 
of deseription for its distinction 
and simplicity —not always found together 
The iaterial was a gaufler crepe in black, 


blouse; the skirt 


other & private view that is 


worthy 


made with « skirt anid 
opened down the left side over a puckered 
panel, very narrow, of black mousseline 
de sole lined with white, the lower edges 
being held by some dull jet buttons. The 
sleeves were cut oddly, the mass of plaits 
past 
rhe 


blouse was smooth across the frontanud full 


being held by a smooth plait carried 


the arm seam onto the shoulder, 
on the sides and under the aris, the effect 
being to guile hide the arin seain, the dis 
being such as lo 


posal of the trimming 


prafucee a double breasted ellect in’ front 
[he tritnting was «a narrow band of black 
marabout, which Is suddenly comlog tnto 
favor, The way in which the 
flared over the hands is especially liked by 
was abnor 


sleeves 


Parisian women Phe collar 
malliv high and atrifie taring. The belt 
of dull jetted cloth, 
button, Jet 


Was a BinOOLl strap 


lapped and fastened with «# 
buttons are exempt from dissatisfaction if 
they are handled carefully, but the steel 


the yall) ones, 


and silver, and especially 


need to be prayed over and lended as care 
#& tiaid, 


fully as awanintfant. If one hasnt 


one had better eschew them, forin this 
rustie meutlie life one can t herself take 
time to twiel each one of several dozen 


buttons in lissiie paper every Uline «gown 
is taken oft 


Everything is glittering buttons are 


Upon everything, Mech Wear ie ticunlall 


ous and tiaddeniog!y eA pensive Unless, 


fingered, clever 


again, one tas vw atilen 


miata, Or is herself pusst mistress and pres 
ent master of the needle, everything is 


slashed lo jet mcrerpertbi lenge oleae show 
through 
sott, flutty 


tulles and mousseline de soles, and all the 


and there is « rage for all the 


floating fabrics, chiffons and 


thousand and one Variations Upon thease, 


OW course, all the airy fairy-Lillian sort of 


atufis are reserved for evening wear, when 


it comes to gowns, but for day wear they 
are fiutfed about the throat, or show as 
fans or fine futings in the slashings of 
Velvet capes, ele lhe tiousseline de sole 
KOWbDs are mounted Upon silken robes, 
and iustead of being lined with silk are 
simply draped over io with softer and 


more graceful effect 


Pagjuin bas a pale blue mousseline de 


unusual features of a 


pretly 


mole that has the 
additions 
Karnitures, The 
over the white taf 
off with 


This is of pale blue vel 


long, Wide saath, and the 


of some violet flower 


mousseline is draped 
fetas, and the bottom is finished 
acrusbed bana. 
vet, with a white lace etging at the top 
and bottom 
the bodice is of the 
dered Violets. The 
end in rufiies of lace, and the low corsage, 


Phe sash is of the velvet, and 
Inousseline embroi 
with puffed sleeves 
which is lower on 
front, shuwsan edging of lace, The tout 


the sides than just in 


ensemmbie is very charming, because the 


airy effect bas not been spollieéd by over 


loading the gown wilh trimming 


Some of the new «silk inusiins that show 
all-over e@rnit leories are made ink won 
¢ f « M AF ins r 

ay 4 x 
way a 

re von 

. = * “a a 

are eh ‘ ‘ n ”~ 
ale ¢ as t alle ¢ na e of the 


louis XIV. period; the waistcoat is of 


white satin, showing below and above the 
waistline where the black satin meets. 
Dimities, in pale tints of blue, pink and 
lavender, are to be fashionabie material 
for summer undergarments, and these wil! 
be trimmed with ruffies of the same, edged 
with narrow lace or with pretty, dainty 
edges of embroidery. Petticoats of dimity 
are especiaily nice to wear under thin 
summer gowns, and they can be made 


very effective with the inexpensive edges | 


on the ruffles, 

Among the new shapes in night gowns 
is circular cut at the neck, trimmed around 
with lace insertion and edge and belted in 
slightly at the waist with wide open inser- 
tion, through which ribbon is run, More 
elaborate gowns in this style have tabs of 
embroidered insertion three or four inches 
long and edged around with lace, failing 
from the insertion band at the neck. 

Chemises and drawers are made to match 


all the extra fine gowns, and they are | 
| Take the fish from the bone, aud remove 


usually sold in sets of three pieces, An- 
other very pretty style is finely tucked 
back and front to form a yoke, cut out ina 





small V shape and finished with pointed | 


revers-shaped pieces formed by 
the plain lawn, lace insertion and edge and 
decorated with rosette bows of ribbons on 
the shoulders and at the neck, 

The latest chemises have a little bertha 
cape, made in pointsof alternate rows of 
Insertion and lawn, tinished with edging, 
falling over the arin, while the sleeve un 
derneath is simply afrillof lace, There 
is a lavish use of ribbon on all the under 
garinentsa, and widths much 
greater than the 
been #0 popular, 

Some of the most fluffy white pe! ticoats 
are cut to flare widely at the bottom, 
which is tinisbed with two narrow rultties, 
lace, and over this is a gored 
The flounce is trim- 
lace or eubroid 
Insertion, 


Inostly in 
baby ribbon 


edged with 
flounce to the knee. 
med with wide rullles of 
ery, and headed by a band of 
But the most distracting of all is the new 
SILK petticoat, of white tatleta silk, with a 
narrow pinked rutile atthe bottom, and a 
pink taffeta pinked on 
Inches wide on 


balayeuse of plain 
tbe edges and fully nine 
the inside, 

Kiverything is being worn in Paris, and 
apparently everything is to be worn, Satin 
cloths are coming to tae fore, and coats lo 
Inateh their elegant plainness have plailed 
Dbasques atthe back and sides and are cut 
front below the waist to 
show the waistcoat, Persian and Indian 
coloring Obtain in everything and every- 
where, and yet (hey are so unbecoming to 
all women of the blowsy type, and so gen 
low priced yoods, that 
the part ol the 
eaclusive houses, as always, lo aintain 4 
strict regard for the materials that are not 


of meross the 


erally iuiilated in 
there is an inelination on 


so easily liniitated, 
Almost bothing that you can do. that is 


striking may now be worn and labeled 


y ou 
lat and tris 


fay even have a blood red 
it with an 
Width, with 


nobody will 


Lar in, 
hninense bow of 
the sel 
say you 
from Virot or 


white silk used full 


Veaxe showing, and 
nay or dispute that it came 
any other fashionable patronized place, sc 
you carry itofl with the air of 
baving received It straight from the gods, 


long aa 


and of being fully aware of the distinetion 
that they have conferred upon you, 





Odds and Ends, 

ON A VARIELY OF SUBJ KCTS, 

Beef. Fillet of beef, either 
roastor braised, is an admirable joint tor 
sipall dinners, When it is roasted, the 
under-side is generally larded with neat 
strips of French larding bacon. ‘io braise 
atillet, proceed as follows, Trim all skin 
and uUonecessary fal from a piece of fillet, 
aud tie it neatly into shape with string; 
fine a well-bullered slewpan wilh a carrot, 
three anda turpip (ail 
sliced), a bunch of herbs, a slice or two of 
lewn bam, if baody, « blade of mace, a lew 
black peppercorns, and two 
Lay in the meat, which 
should be well seasoned with pepper and 
salt, cover the pan closely, previously lay- 
ing a plece of well-greased paper over the 
fillet, and let the contents of the pan fry 
fifteen or twenty minutes; 


Fillet of 


two or onions, 


cloves and 
ounces of bulter, 


together for 


then draw tbe pan a littie to one side of 
fre, pour in at the side of (not over) the 
meat about half apint of stock or gravy, 
and let il stew steadily, allowipg twenty 
ten King for each pound of meat 
Ke “ a4 Led adda gz a eu re 

x a8 Wa < ad % 5 

> 8 ‘ Be a Ww grea x 
« os A war 41168 

4 ory < is In milk if you 
niend to fry (hem lamon and orange 


bands of | 


which bas | 


peel are good to flavor sausages with. 
Fried sweet apples are excellent witb 
liveror kidney. Heat dry coffee before 
pouring on the water, 

Hot Pudding. —Take four ounces of suet, 


chopped fine, four ounces of bread crumbs, | 


four ounces of raw sugar,the riod and 
juice of two lemons, three ounces of 
washed and dried currants; mix with two 
egg*, and putin a buttered mould and 
boll for two bours, 

Scottish Way of Cooking Herring.—After 
the heads, fins, and tails have been re- 
moved, the herring are split open and the 
bones taken out. ‘The fisb are well dusted 
on the innergside with pepper and salt, 
and laid flat against each other in pairs. 
They are then dipped in coarse Scotch oat- 
meal and fried in boiling lard. 

Cod ala Maitre d’Hotel.—Ingredients— 
Two slices of cold cod, a lump of butter, a 
littie chopped onion or parsley, pepper to 
taste, a quarter of a teaspoonful of grated 
nutinég, the juice of a quarter of a lemon. 


the skin, Put into a stewpan with the 
above ingredients, meit gradually, and 
take care the butter does not became like 
oil. When all is well mixed and thor- 
oughly bot, add ihe lemon-juice and serve. 


Sausage-Cakes,—Chop the lean from the | 


chump end of a bit of pork (or any lean 
from the inside of a pig) very fine, add 
seit and pepper and a littie chopped sage, 
and make into small cakes, not too thick, 
and roll in flour, Put a little dripping 
into the frying-pan, and 
put in the sausage-cakes, Fry slowly, 
turning them over and over, for about 
eighteen minutes, Lay them on a dish, 
and keep warm while you fry nice sippets 
of bread in the fat that came out of them, 
with which to garnish the dish and help 
Out the sausage-cak 6s, 


Banana-Pudding.— Butter a pie-dish; put | 


in the bottou a layer of grated bread, then 
one of bananas sliced thin, and anotber of 


powdered sugar; over this put soi.e butter | 


and a sprinkling of vanilla or cinnamon, 
cloves and grated nutmeg. Kepeat this 
‘“stacking’’ till the dish is full, then bake 
for one bour, This can be eaten with sirup 
or pot 

Cucumbers Stutled with Ox-Marrow,— 
Peel two or three cucumbers, chop off the 
ends, and cut them into 
one and a hal! inch thick; put the slices 
into boiling salted water to blanch, then 
take them out and drain them, Prepare a 
stuffing of ox-warrow, bread crumbs, and 
finély-chopped parsley. Scoop out the in- 
sides of the slices of cucumbers, stuf! 
them with the marrow mixture, put them 
into «a dish over a few thin slices of fat 
bacon, pourover them a tittle sauce, and 
cook slowly in the oven till done. When 
sufficiently cooked, arrange them ona 
dish, pour over a little hot sauce, and 
serve, 

Stuffed Breakfast Kolis.--Stufted break- 
fast roll# may be somewhat novel, Take 
one for 6ach person and remove every par 
ticle of the crumb, Have ready a cupful 
of cold cooked and minced poultry or 
veal, with atrifie of bam mixed with it: 
melt into a stewpan a little butter, and 
stir in a dessertspoonful of flour; add a gil! 
of milk or cream and the minced meat; 
season and stir until very bot. Fill the 
rolis with, close theu again, set in a warm 
oven for two minutes, and serve garnished 
with parsley. 

Minced Fowl.—Take a cold fowl, 
nines it, cutting it into sinall square 
pleces. Make a white sauce with a small 
piece of bulter, some flour and cream, or 
milk, but no stick. Put the mince into the 
white sauce, and set it aside tocool. When 
quite cold, make it up into balis. Cover 
them with egg and bread crumbs—do this 
twice to prevent thein from bursting. At 
dinger time fry them in bot lard or drip 
ping; serve them up on & serviette, gar- 
nished with parsley. 

In cases of great weakness during ill- 
ness, It is not Uncommon for the patient to 
have distressing fits of hiccough, which 
leave great prostration. To stop the attack, 
give a wineglassful of boiling water to be 
sipped slowly at the very commencement 
of the attack. This will often com pletely 
stop itat once. Allowed to go on, the 
spasin may become dangerous, 

When having a house papered, make 
quite sure before the papers are put on the 
walls that they are not arsenicated. Some 
firms supply wall-papers free from arse: 


and 


/ you are doubtful about thems 
a piece [ eaci paper y he st 
analyst, and ask Ss Opi ] Many cases 
persistent liiness have been traced 
r the w per 
arsenic in the wali-paper, and it is not 


only present in green papers, but 
those of other colors, 


also ip 
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| The Diseased 





‘MADE STRONG AND HEALTHY 


DR. RADWAY’S 


Narsaparillian Resolven¢ 


Every drop of the Sarsaparillfan Resolvent 
communicates through the Blood, Sweat 
Urine and other fluids and juices of the sys. 
tem the vigor of life; for it repairs the wastes 
of the body with new and sound material. 
Scrofula, Consumption, Syphilis, uncured and 
badly treated Venereal in its many forimes 
Glandular Disease, Ulcers in the Throat’ 
Mouth, Tumors, Nodes in the Glands and 
other parts of the system, Sore Eyes, Strum. 
ous discharges from the Ears, and the worst 
forins of Skin Diseases, Eruptions, Fever 
Sores, Scald Head, Ringworm, Saltrheum, 
Erysipelas, Acne, Black Spots, Worms itn the 
Flesh, Tumors, Cancers in the Womb, and all 
Weakening and Painful Discharges, Night 
Sweats, Loss of Sperm, and all wastes of the 
Life Principle are within the curative range 
of this Wonder of Modern Chemistry, anda 
few days’ use will prove toany srson using 
it for either of these forins of disease its 
potent power to cure them. If the patient, 
daily becoming reduced by the wastes and de. 
composition that are continually progressing, 
succeeds in arresting these wastes, and repairs 
the same with new material made from 
healthy blood, and this the Sarsaparillian wil 
and does secure,a cureis certain, for when 
once this remedy commences its work of pur- 
ification and succeeds in diminishing the loss 
of wastes its repairs will be rane. and every 
day the patient will feel himself growing bet 
terund stronger, the food digesting bette: 
appetite improving and flEeshand weight tn 
creasing. 


SCROFULA FROM BIRTH. 


Dr. Radway: Dear Sir—It is with pleas. 
ure | take my pen in hand to inform you 
of the great cure effected by your medi- 
cine called Sarsaparillian Kesolvent. | 
bave a girl three years old last September 
who has suffered witb scrofula ever since 
she was two years old. In fact, the doctor 
told us she was born witb it. We had our 
best local doctors with ber, and it seemed 
like all hope was gone, for they told us if 
the disease settled on her lungs she could 
not be cured. This frightful disease seated 
or seized upon her lungs severely. I be- 
gan to think that our little girl could not 
live long, our physician’s medicines doing 
no good. In the meantime | received a 
copy of your medical publication called 
| ‘False and True,’ which you sent me. 
After seeing the accounts of so many 
cures affected by your treatments, I| at 
once resorted to them, though I could 
scarcely find any in this country, but I 
had the luck to get one bottle, and by the 
time she used it all she was most weil. 
The ulcers that were making their appear- 
ance on her body are entirely gone, her 
lungs a'most healed, or at least she has 
alinost quit coughing. She has begun on 
second bottle and I believe by the time 





she uses all of it she will be well. She 
had avery bad cough. If I could have 
secured this treatment in time I could 


have saved money by it, but it is a bard 
matter to get bold of itin this country, | 
ath yours with respect, 
SAMUELS. BAKKER, 
Flat Top, Mercer Co., W. Va. 


FEMALE COMPLAINT. 


Mrs. B——, from a continual drain on 
her system, wasted away from 165 pounds 
to75 pounds in the course of 14 months. 
She had used barks, iron, sulphuric acid, 
quinine and many of the much vaunted 
nostrums of the day, as well as all kinds 
of injections, and still grew worse. She 
commenced the use of RADWAY’S SAR- 
SAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. In one 
month she gained in weight 10 pounds. 
Day after day she witnessed an increase of 
Hlesh and decrease of waste of Leucorrhea. 
Intwo months she was entirely cured of 
the Leucorrhea, and in six months had 
gained FIFTY POUNDS IN WEIGHT. 
She is now ip the possession of health and 
beauty. Let all sick ladies take the SAK- 
SAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


SKIN DISEASES. HUMORS AND SORES 


There is no remedy that will cure the 
sufferer of Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Ery- 
sipelas, St. Anthony’s Fire, Tetters, Rash, 
Pimples, Blotches, Prickly Heat, Ache 
and Sores, Uicers, Boils, Huamors of ai! 
kinds, so quick as the SA PARIL- 
LIAN RESOLVENT. Letit» ‘ried. 


THE MOST ECONOMICALI!THE BEST! 


Vne Dottie contains more of the active 
pr pie of med ne than any other 
ara AK OI eas poonf! ses, WD 
, ore . lire f ry six 116s ~ 
> | iggists € 


Send to DR. RADWAY & CO.,, 
Street, New York, for Book of Advice. 
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Daphne. 





BY G@. B, 





she wasthe wife of a Queensland 
Bush Carrier; and it is, I believe, an 
ted fact that ladies ofthat station are 
for their culture or their 


[ss angular, and peculiarly plain, 


accee} 
not noted either 


finement 
* orewling with heavily laden bullock 


wagons across plains and never-ending 
scrubs would not appear to be an exist- 
ence possessed of many charms, and yetl 
believe there is no case on record of a man 
or woman who, having once served his or 
her apprenticeship to the trade, has ever 
returned to the civilized life again. 
In the Queensland Bush carrying trade, 
ou must understand, there are three 
main arteries, the townships of Hughen- 
den, Longreseh, and Charleville, and from 
each of these places there flows continu- 
ally a stream of enormous table-topped 
wagons, bound for stationsin the great 
west, all more or less remote from what is 
generally supposed to make life worth 
living. 

The existence of the carrier is rough toa 
terrible degree, and must in no way be 
confounded with thatof the respectatie, 
jog-trot class who ply their trade in Eng- 
lish rural districts, Let me picture for 
you a night’s camp of one of these nomad 
families. 

Imagine the treeless plain, say some 
two or three hundred miles from civiliza- 
tion, extending as far as the eye can reach 
on every side, In the foreground you will 
probably have @ fair-sized water-hole, up 
to the side of which, as you look, lumbers 
an enormous wagon, piled with loading of 
every kind and description, and drawn by 
perhaps twenty bullocks, 

Wearied after their long day’s march, 
the team drags up to the water and then 
comes ta a balt with a deep grunt of satis- 
faction, The sun, which throughout the 
day has caused them untold agonies, now 
lies low upon the horizon, turning the 
dreary plain into the likeness of a wave- 
less sea, and painting the placid water-hole 
with colors of ever-hanging beauty. 

Once at a standstill, the word of unyok- 
ing commences; and after this is accomp- 
lished, the off-sider, or driver’s assistant, 
bells certain bullocks, and conducts the 
herd to water and the best grass; the 
driver meanwhile -places the yokes in 
proper places upon the pole, preparatory 
to an early start upon the morrow. 

The carrier’s wife, by this time, has de- 
scended from ber perch on the samupit of 
the load, and, with a crowd of nut brown 
children ather heels, has set about ber 
preparation of the evening meal. Ere it 
is Galen, the sun has packed his pillows in 
the west, and dropped into his crimson 
bed. 

As daylight disappears, and without an 
interval of twilight, darkness descends 
upon the plain, and one by one sundry 
jewels drop out of the treasure-house of 
night to deck the canopy of heaven. The 
stillness is most remarkable, and later on, 
when each inember of thé tiny party has 
found @ resting-place among the loading 
or beneath the wagon, it becomes even 
more intense, till only the whistle of a 
Curlew, the cry of a marauding dingo, or 
the distant boom of the bullock bells jars 
Upon the sleeping night, 

Ky daybreak the community is once 
nore asUr, and when breakfast has been 
falen, (he team is yoked up. Then the 
woman places herself and children upon 
the top of the wagon, the carrier takes his 
}/ace and cracks his heavy whip, the bul- 
locks Sway forward, and once more the 
Journey is resumed across the same in- 
terminable plain, 

So, week in week out, from year’s end 
year's end, the same life goes forward, 
never Varying save when rain, or scarcity 
Of grass, makes the track unpassable. 

Small wonder, therefore, thct the 
women grow to be hard and rough, con- 
Sorting, as they do, with none but the 
Slernest of the opposite sex, and daily 
doing work that would test the patience 
and endurance of the strongest man. These 
are som6 Of the folk who in reality do the 
building up of colonies, 
©redit gos to another noisier, uglier, and 


f 
‘ar 1688 useful class. But to get back to 
my story, 

As | have said at the beginning, she was 
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i the glaring incongruity of 
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red on the edge of a Boree scrub, a dismal 
place, and more than a hundred miles re- 
moved from either of the above town- 
ships. They were camped beside a big 
water-hole, and on dismounting from my 
horse, I was introduced by the carrier, 
with becoming ceremony, to his wife. 

Great were the proofs of friendship they 
showed to me, and long will I cherish the 
memory of that rough but hearty hospit- 
ality. Next morning I went my way, they 
theirs,and it was not for neariya year 
that we met again. 

When next I heard of them, Daphne 
wasin the township hospital, recovering 
from aserious accident occasioned by a 
fall from the wagon; and her husband, an 
enormously built man, with a 1ough man- 
ner, which, by those unskilled in such 
matters, might easily have been mistaken 
for insolence, bad that very day returned 
with loading from the west. By inquiring 
after his wife, whose illness 1 was aware 
of, | touched the right string; for his eyes 
lit up, his voice softened, and he answered 
my questions with surprising meekness, 

“She was getting on well,’’ he said; “but 
all the same, it was terrible slow work.”’ 

Now, it must be known here that al- 
though the Kalaba hospital occupies the 
best pcsition in that township, even then, 
it is, if anything, a little lesa cheerful than 
an undertaksr’s slowroom. Great gray 
plains surround it on three sides; the 
township, with its ug:y whitewashed 
roofs, stare at it from the fourth; and it 
would be impossible to say which view 
would be likely to have the most depress- 
ing effect upon an invalid. 

I am told that Kalaba was only designed 
asa depot for the Great West, and I con- 
sole myself with the reflection that in the 
very near future the Overland Railway 
will obviate that necessity, and then it will 
be scattered to the four winds of heaven, 
At present it is the Decalogue turned back- 
wards, 

When my business was finished, I rode 
up to the hospital and left some news- 
papers. Daphne being the only patient, | 
found her occupying the best bed in the 
only ward. Her wiry black hair straggied 
in rank confusion about the pillow, while 
her complexion harmonised, as near as a 
well tanned skin would permit, with the 
great dark honest eyes lent relief to the 
monotony of her expression, and they 
were now full of something which, when 
read aright, spelt hopelessness of an ex- 
traordinary degree, 

Towards the end of the afternoon the 
husband made his appearance, and, pre- 
ceded by the matron, stalked into his 
wife’s presence, Fora moment he stood 
in the doorway, dazed, bewildered per- 
baps by the half darkness; then, recogniz 
ing his wife, he advanced towards the bed. 

“Daphne, old gal,’’ he said, with a little 
tremor in bis voice, as he bent over her, 
“an’ ’ow’s it with ee now? Ye looks better 
by a darned sight!’ 

She gave a little sigh before she replied. 

“I’m nearly well now, Bill; better’n I 
’ave been by a long chalk. Sit ye down, 
old man, aud tell us’ow it goes with the 
children and tea !’’ 

Bill sat very gingerly on the edge of the 
bed, and as if out of compliment to the 
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that. You don’t know ‘ow we misses yer 
out yonder; things ain’t the same at all 
without you. Make ’aste an’ get well an’ 
come back to the kids an’ me, an’ let's get 
out of this ’ere town.” 

“Bill! I shan’t be’—— 

‘“Sban’t be what, lass ?”’ 

He looked rather anxiously down at 
ber. 

“I shan’t be’’—— The weak voice paused 
as iftothink of a word, then she seemed 
to choke, and after thata painful silence 
ensued. Finally she said: ‘‘I—shan’t be 
long.”’ 

Bill gave a sigh of relief and continued: 
“I’m avin’ new tires put on the fore 
wheels, an’ we've got the new pair 0’ 
steers in place o’ Billabong an’ Blossom 
that were too old for work. We've got full 
loadin’ out to the Diamantina an’ back, an’ 
when tbe trip’s done there’li perhaps be a 
matter of twenty pounds to put into the 
stocking for the kids, Get well, my lass, 
an’come back to yer place on the load; 
the Bush wind, an’ the blue sky, an’ the 
sight o’ them wild flowers’ll soon set yer 
right. Yer ain’t feelin’ any worse, are 
yer?” 

“No, old man; the doctor says I'll be 
out again this side o’ Sunday.” 

“That’s the talk! We're camped down 
yonder on the creek, an’ the day ye’re out 
I’llcome up an’ fetch yer meself. 
team’ll be all fresh, the loadin’’|l be 
aboard, an’ the very next mornin’ we'll 
have the yokes on, an’ be where a man’s 
got room to breathe !”’ 

“Why, Bill, 1 never ’eard yer talk so be- 
fore! It’s like what the parson, who comes 
here every Monday, calls poetry !’’ 

There was an ocean of pathos in the 
man’s reply. 

“Yer see, old girl, | must talk a bit dif- 
ferent, for yer ain’t never been ill like this 
afore !”’ 

Another long silence fell upon the pair. 
Then he rose to say good-bye, and his 
wite’s face grew, if possible, paler than 
before, 

“Bill !’’ she began falteringly, ‘1’ ve been 
a-tryin’ all the time yer’ve been here to 
tell yer somethin’, but | dunno ’ow to be- 
gin. It’s this way’’— 

“Out wi’ it, my lass. What's wrong? 
Ain’t they been a-treatin’ yer well in 
’orsepital ?’’ 

‘It’s not that, Bill,” she answered, “But 
there, I can’t tell you. Flesh and blood 
couldn’t, let alone yer wife. You muat 
just ask the doctor, when yer get outside, 
if’e’s got anythin’ to say agin’ me walkin’ 
with the team, will yer?”’ 

“If yer says 80, in course, But Daphne, 
there ain’t nothin’ agin’ it, is there?” 

“You ax ‘im; ’e’ll tell yer, Bill, But 
’ere’s the matron coming; | guess yer’d 
better be goin’. Tell them kiddies their 
mother ain’t forgot ’em !’’ 

Raising herself with an effort, she pulled 
the big man’s tangled head down to her, 
and kissed him on the forehead with a 
gentioners that would have 
tesque, if the sentiment that prompted it 
had not been #0 gruesomely pathetic, 
Then, as the matron approached the bed, 
be went down the corridor to find the 
house-surgeon. 

The latter, | may tell you, was a rough 





peculiar cleanliness of the place, fell to | 


scrubbing his face with a flaring red ocot- 
ton handkerchief. 


“The kids is fit, an’ the team’s first | 


class!’’ he answered, 


sought after by the shining lights of the 
| profession. 
When Daphne's husband entered, he 


Then with a gesture of almost awe, he | 


assumed possession of one of the thin 
brown hands upon the coverlet. 

“My lass, ’ow dog poor yer ‘ands has 
got, to be sure; but they was al ways pretty 
’ands to my thinkin’,’”’ 

Daphne patted his great brown paws 
and allowed a little wan simile of gratified 
vanity to flicker across her face. lat the 


woman be ever so old and plain, she is | 


never beyond the reach of a compliment | 
| as if it were not likély yer’d have any ob 
| joction to ’er walkin’ alongside the team 


from the man she loves. 
‘An’ ’ow’s the roads lookin’ out back?’ 
she asked. 


“Al, an’ no mistake; green a4 a leaf all | 


the way. From here to Kidgerve Creek 
there’s water in every hole, an’ the little 
wild-flowers yer used to like is that thick 
along the track, yer can hardly see the 
grass for’em. I brought yer some!’’ 

Out of the lining of his big cabbage-tree 
hat, he took a tiny bunch of Bush blue- 
bells and placed them in her hand. It was 
a critical moment for both of them. He 
was acutely afraid of ridicule; she, for 
some reason she could not have explained, 


jid not know whetber to laugh or cry 
Sbe la the fiowers or 6 ta 
eas 1¢€ ¢ ny 
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good chap to me! 


“Nay, nay, my lass, you mustal say 
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was engaged writing to the 
manding, for the sixth time, an 
in his meager salary. 

He looked up, and seeing the man be 
fore him, said roughly: ‘Well, what 
you want?” 


do 


The earrier shuftied from one foot to the 


other with evident uneasiness, 
“Beg yer pardin, sir, an’ sorry for inter 
ruptin’; but the missus axed mé to ax you 


when she comes out?” 

“Whose misses?—Oh! | understand: 
the woman in the ward tiere, Walk be 
side the team? (ood heavens, man ! 
What are you talking about? Are you 
mad? How on earth can she walk beside 
the team ?”’ 

“] mean, in course, sir, when she’s weil 
enough to come out,” 


‘Well enough tocome out? Why, man 


alive ! she’s as well now as ever she will 
be. It was compound fracture of both 
femur, and a doubie amputation, & 
hasn't a ieg t stand ! ! h less 
Wail al 
4 ne 
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tf life, She ever able avel ¥ 
you again Here! hang it ian £ 


side if you’re going Ww be ill! 


The 


been gro- | 


man, embittered by bard work and insuf. | 
| ficient returns; the position of the houne. | 
surgeon in a Bush hospital being but little | 


1S 


“Lax yer pardin, sir, but if yer don't 
mind, il just sit down for a minute. 
Everything’s—a-goin’ round an’ round, 
an’ I don’t somehow feel kinder well !’’ 


—_ 
——— _ 


WILLING TO -OnLiGR.—They have a 
sheriff in California who is evidently anx- 
ious that the law should be carried out at 
once economically and effectively. 

It would seem that no one or two ooca 
sions men who have desired a free trans- 
port to New York have hit on the in. 
genious idea of accusing themelves of 
murders, and have in consequence been 
taken to that famous city, when of course 
their innocence has been established, and 
they have been released. 

Another man lately tried this scheme on 
the sheriff, who however has hit ona 
method of stopping it. 

The last self accused slaughterer went to 
the sheriff and told along story of the 
agonies of conscience which afflicted him. 

“So your conscience ain't vasy, eh 7" the 
official asked. 

“Ah,” replied the murderer, “I have the 
curse of Cain on my brow, 
wander, but find no reat.’”’ 

“And you’re the man ?’’ 

*T am,” 

“And you want to be hanged ?”’ 

“I feel that | sha’n’t rest easy till | am 
hanged.”’ 

“Well, my friend,” replied the sheritl, 
thoughtfully, “the county treasury ain't 
well fixed at present, and I don’t want to 
take any risks in case you’re not the man, 
and are just fishing for a free ride to New 
York. Besides, those New York courts 
can’t be trusted tohang aman. On the 
whole, a4 you say you deserve to be killed, 
and want to be killed, and as it can’t 
make much difference to you or society 
how you are killed, #0 long as you are, | 
guess I will kill you myself.” 

The sheriff drew a revolver from his 
pocket, but before he could level it the 
murderer was down the road out of shot. 

— > —¢§ <a 

CANDOR consists in giving « fair and de 
liberate hearing to opinions, statements, 
and arguments, and Lely and honestly 
considering their tendency. It is therefore 
opposed to prejudice, blind attachment to 
prée-conceived opinions, and that narrow, 
disputatious spirit which delighus in cap 
tious criticism, and will hear nothing with 
calinness that is Opposed to its own views: 
which distrusts or misrepresents the sen 
timents of its opponents, ascribing them to 
unworthy motives, or deducing from them 
conclusions which they do not warrant. 
Candor, accordingly, nay be considered as 
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Humorous. 


He saw her, and his youthful breast 
Was fred with love's sweet Mame 
Alas! her father firell the rest 
Of his poor, tragtle frame 





Ketter Jate than never—Husbands, 


When a man marries a deaf mute he 
takes a silent partner 

“This suspense will kill me,’ re- 
marked the murderer, as be stood on the scaf 
fold awalting the drawing of the bolt 

Young gentlemen who would prosper 
in love should woo gently. Lt ts not usual for 
young ladies to take too ardent apirite, 

A new style of obituary item has been 
Here jathe Oret sample: “Francis 
Yoruk—third-story window," 


turented 
Koble, of New 


He: If you were not so tall I'd pro- 
pore ta you 
She If you did, you'd see how short I 


could bot 


Shiny ete: Chee, but I got ’er snap. 
Bhoebraush Mil Wat's dat? 
Shiny Pete I shines a felly 


moter wooden lew! 


ever day wot's 


bobby: | had three tights to-day and 
I itdn’t wet licked once 
Hingo, reaching for a strap: Well, mny son, 


the day t4 not yot over 


De Tanque: In drinking you ought to 
makeup your mind to stop ata certain point, 

Old Sonk: |} do; but the point isa so far away 
that I'm ulways Grunk before | get within 
sight of tt 

A politician, 
mata 

“Why, be makes his grow ao strong 
fa obliged to use toughened glass for 


in #peaking of a rival, 
that he 
hia tum 


Yelerat” 


jones: Hello, Hardauppe! What are 
you dotng tna bank? 

Harduppe: Hush! Don't aay a word 
a fellow chasing me witha bill, andl 
here becnuse T know he ll never think of find 


here's 


came in 


ing ine tin an bank 

Jinks: | am always embarrassed when 
know 
vahz or Vawse 


I want togsay the word v se 1 con't 
whether to say 
Binks You might take a bint from our litred 


mirl, Sie speaks of all ornaments as 


Vuze, Vance 


mitnigely 
“them there.” 


The gallery was crowded, ‘The tim- 


bers cracked ominously A few timid ones 
half rose 

“Aw, seddown!’ shouted Bonesy MeGton; 
“dey aln't no danger at all Don't you see de 
cop ain't runnin’? 

Critic: Oh, yes, TP think you might 
enstly adapt “Hamlet ’ to the capabilities of 


your Company 


Manager Whint suggestions would you 
nake? 

Cit te: Well, T should tave all the killing 
ehiifted to the flist scone 

Little Paul is baving a good deal of 
diMeculty tm comumttting to memory the 
Lord Prayer Phe other night, after repeat 
frog teowith the asstistaunee of his tiammna, he 
looked typ and said 

“Matin, won't the Lord be glad when I 
can say this through withoutu break’ 

Hoax There was a fellow in Court 
teeduy charged wit! tenil thorse and lenny 
fr tis bleyele thi place of tt 

Jous Whatdid they do’ Conviet lithit 

Hicma an Neo thee jurVien were ill) eyeclers, 
nod they recommended that the prisoner be 
sent teen tieane asylun 


A statesman, at a banquet, in pro 


posing the health of the clergy, satd that ‘th 
these days clergy tien Were Oxpected Co bias 
the wikdomnaod lenroutng of a Jeremy Taylor 
Ile was nextday reported to have maid, “In 
these days Clergytnen Were expected to have 
the wisdom and lemtotiog of « Jjourneyinan 
tatlen 

Beggar: Won't you help a poor blind 
tminn? 

Pedestrian You're no blind tan 

Roywar: How do you tell that? 

Pedestrinn: Because you can see as well ns 
loan 

Beggar Ah, sir, there's none so blind as 


those who won't see 


| most 


| 
| 
| 








| effort to open them up, 


Judge: Prisoner, did you commit the 


burglary alone, or with the help of others? 
Prisoner, With the kind help of the Fighty- 
third Kegtment Band 


fudge: What? Explain yourself 

Prisoner: Well, you see, Jvdye, the band 
made nxn halt, andallthe people in the house 
went tothe front Co listen, so that | worked 


quite undisturbed tn the back 

A lawyer, tryiny to serve his client by 
thre 
in the course of hie cross examination said 


throwtnyg suspicion on a witness tn case, 


‘You have admitted that you were at the 
prisoner's house every night during this 
timer? 

“Yos, sir,’ replted, the witness 

“Were you a 1 bie terested I Any isfness 
towethe 

Y os “we 
“ to t 
the reply 1 was courting his daughter 


Tuk Kicn.—Who are they who are ¢s- 
teemed rich by the special circle in which 
they move, and what have they in com- 
mon with each other? In the alley itis 
the boy with a whole pair of boots or the 
most marbles; in the High School it is the 
girl with the daintiest luncheon, or the 
most numerous opportunities for enter- 
tainments; in the country itis the farmer 
with the broadest fields; in the city it is 
the man with the largest business or the 
magnificent house or the fastest 
yacht. 

What is the single characteristic that 
distinguishes these leaders of #0 called 
wealth in their various communities? 
Simply that they possess more than their 
neighbors. For most spectators this is 
suflicient; sach usually limite his vision 
by the largest radius of his desire. But 
now many of the leaders theinsel vos agree 
with the popular verdict? How many 
consider themselves rich ? A few, doubt- 
lena, 

There isa typeof mind which is #atis- 
fied with the consclousness of having 
more than his neighbors, and with the 
pleasant reflection that his friends con- 
sider him the most fortunate one amongst 
thems; but there are very many wore in 
all classes who are never satifixd with 
what they have. This may take an inte li- 
“gent forin and lead to ambition and im- 
provement, or it may take an ignobie form 
and lead simply to discontent. 

ea ae ae 

Tuky Docron THEMSELVES. —-It would 
appear that animals are as good practi- 
tioners of medicine as a majority of the 
human species, and that in hygiene man 
mighth well take a lesson from them. 
Elephants, stags, birds aud ants wash 
theuisel ves or bathe. 
herbs, and 
certain 
sul- 


Sheep when ill seek certain 
puss also finds a remedy in a 
species of grass or berbs, An animal 
fering from rheumatism keeps in the sun, 

The warrior ants have ambulances, and 
when an investigator cut the antenni of 
an aut, other ants covered the wound with 
a transparent fluid, secreted in their 
mouths, 

A wounded chimpanz%e stops the ble ed- 
ing of the wound by placing leaves and 
grass on the wound. A dog on being 
stung on the muzzie by a viper, plunged 
his head repeatedly for severa. days in 
running water, and recovered A terrier 
dog hurt its right eye, He remained 
lying under a counter, avoiding light and 
heat, although he had previously been in 
the habit ef keeping close to the fire. He 
rested for several days, abstained from 
food during that time, licked his paw, and 
applied it to the wounded eye. 

O_o 

BReAUTY.—AII beauty, whetberin nature 
or human life, whether that of external 
objects or internal characteristics, appeals 
to the eye which beholdsit. “If eyes were 
made for seeing, Then beauty is its own 
excuse for being.’’ There are doubtless 


| many elements of beauty still hidden from 
|} the gaze of man, 


both in nature and in 
character, in the possibilities (hat surround 
us, and in those that lie within us; but, 
until they are seen, they cannot claim to 
be beautiful; and itshould be our continual 
to translate them 
into the actual and the visible, and so to 





create ever new and fresh images of beauty | 


for the happiness and welfare of mankind, 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


DOLLARD & CO. 


TOUPES 
i223 
@\ CHESTNUT ST. 
Philadeiphia, 


Premier Artistes 


IN HAIR. ' 


inventors of the CELEBRATED GU SAMEB 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 
PES, and Manufacturers of Every Description of 


tal Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
OTietrections to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 


measure their own heads with 





; ND 8CALPB. FOR WIGS, INCHES, 
TOU PERT CHES. | wo. 1, The round of 
He, 1. ~ f | we _ = 
i 
From fe to neck, No, 2. 
a Ra No.3. From ear oar 
No. 3. Over fo ad ove pe top. a. 
far as required. No, 4. rom ear 
No. 4. Over the crown | round the forehead. 
of the 
have alway* ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
i Wig Ladies’ W Half Wigs, 


Tou 
Braids, Curls, ete., beautifully manufac- 
ag FF as cheap as any establishment in the Union. 
Letters from any part of the world will receive at- 


tention. 


Dellard’s Herbaniam Extract ‘er the 
Hair. 


This jon has been manufactured and sold a 
pollard's ‘or the t ofty yeast, and ite merits arr 
such that, while it has never yet been advertised, tre 
demand for it keeps steadily increasing. 

Also DOLLARD'S KEGENERATIVE CREAM to 
be used in conjunction with the Herbaviam when t!e 
Hair is naturally dry and needs an oil. 

Mrs. Kdmondson Gorter writes to Mesars. Dollard 
& Co., send her a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has tried in vain to 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the hair 


Lngiand. 
— MKS. EDMON DBON GORTER. 
UOak Lodge Tho 
Norwich, Norfolk, England. 
NAVY PAY OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, 

l have used ‘‘Deilard’s Herbaniui Extract. «f 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of five 
years with great advantage. My hair, from rapidl; 
thinning, was early restored, and has been + ~ 2,3 
in its wonted thickness and strength. It is the t 


wash | have ever used, 
A. W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N, 
TO MBBS. RICHARD DOLLARD, 122 Chestnutat., Phila 
I have sroqneney. during a number of years, usd 
the ‘‘Doll ‘s Herbanium Extract,’’ and | do 1@ 
know of any which equals it asa pleasant, refreshing 
and healthful cleanser of the hair. 
Very respectfully, 
LZONAKD MY EKS 
Kx-Member of Congress, 5th District 
l’repared only and for sale, wholesale ind retail, and 
applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CQO. 


1223 CHESTNUT STREET. 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING, 
None bat I’ractical Male and Female Artists —&m 

- a 


Nov,., 2, °88. 


rl 





PAN =< QAANS 


Were Awarded POUR MEDALS AND DIPLO 
MAS, also chosen for 32 STATE AND FOR: 
EIGN BUILDINGS AT THE WORLD'S PAIR. 

Twenty Medals and Diplomas were taken 


AND 


' pen + o a ee a ot 
Wonderful Orchestral Attachment and Prac 
tice Clavier, reatest t noof the 
fw \ ‘ t pert t 
Harp, Zither, Banio, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Clavicord, Dulcimer, Spinet, Harpsichord 
Music Box, Autoharp, Bay Pipe, Et 
THE CROWN Is THE ONLY PIANO WORTH 
$1000.00 MORE THAN TI] COSTS. 
Phe Mustra r ‘ 
‘ \ ‘ t ; 
GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
245-253 Washington Boul,, CHICAGO, L.S.A. 


Don't buy # Piano or Organ until you heal 
and examine a * Crown" and get prices 
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is plain that acharm is 
added to thin s cleaned by 


onan a sen an 
Reading Railroad, 
Anthracite Coal. No Smoke. 


On and after Nov. 17, ae " 


Trains Leave Keading Terminal, 


Buffalo Day Ex 
Parlor and Dining Car, dally 9.0am r 
daily, $-3 
ly, it ¥ 


Buffalo and Chicago Exp. 
wil =! > Express, week >» 
ans w 
EE ae’ Seat EE Bas mma 
vock Haven, 
daily, except Saturday, 11.30 beng (Sheaper) 
FOR NEW YORK. 


Leave Reading Terminal, 4.10, 7 


train), 8.30, 9.30. 11.30 m, 12.50, 1.30.2 4, (weaer 
8.2 dining car, pm, inion “ 1,30, 2. tr 


9.Wam, 12.30, 6.10, 3.2% 

Leave 2th and C tnut Bts., Pettey: . ae 
11.14 @ m, 12.57 (Dining car), 2.38, rv oh “| 
ia oor) in’ sb tin unday 3.55, 8.08, 10.18 5 2 

*ieave New Kor x hr i 


9.00, 10,00, 11.30 a m, 1, 
train), 5.00, 6.00, 7.30, 8.45 10.00p m, 12,15 
days— 4.30 9.00, 10,00, 11,30, 
P ~ S. 1s —_ ped 

arlor cars on expre 
on bt trains to and” 





“00 @ m, 1.00, 2.00, 4.80, 5. m. Sundar, 
—6. 27, 8. 9.00am, 1, . 
deas'ant ccnmeet te te $3 0.5 > w. Os 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POLNTs 
For Phoenixville and Pottstown— Express, §.%, 10.6 


&@ m, 12.45, 4,00, 6.00, 11.30pm. Accom. 
11,08 am, 1.42, °4.35, 6.22, 7.20 pm. Sunk A 
press, by —y 9.06am, 11.30 pm. Accom., 7.9) 1.5 
a im, 6.00, p . 
For Reading- xpress, 8 10.00 am, 12.45, 4, 6.04, 
11.3 p m, Accom,, 4. 7.42 am, 1.42 4 4.2 
7.20pm. Sunday—Express 4.00, 9.05 a m, 1. pm 
rin ena rviabty xp 436 a 
or Lebanon an sburg—Ex oy 
m, 4.00, 6.00pm. Accom., 4.2 om. Ty ae 
day— Express, 4.00, 7.3%a 
For Pottsville—Express, 8.35, 10.00 a m, 4.00, 6m, 
11.30pm. Accom., 4.20, 7.42 am, 1.42 pm, Sap. 
day—Express, 4.00, 9.06 a m, 11.30 p m. Accom 
6.00 p m. 6 
For shamokin and Wtiliamsport—E xpress, 8.35, 10.0 


aw, 4.00 11.30 p m. Suanday—Express. 9.06 3 a, 
11,30 pm. Additional for Shamokin—Express, weet- 
days, 6.00pm. Accom., 4.2 am. Sundays—Ex. 
press, 4.00 ain. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut Street and South Street W 
W eek-days— Express, 9.00, a m, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, p 
Accommodation, 8.00 a m, 4.30, 6.30 p m. 
~Express, 9.00, 10.00 am, Accommodation, 6.0 

4.46 pm. 
Parlor Cars on all express trains. 
Brigantine, week-days, 8.00 am, 4.30 p m. 
Lakewood, week-days, 5.00 am, 4,15 p m. 

Detailed time tabies at ticket offices, N. E. corner, 
Broad and Chestnut streets, 833 Chestnut street, 8 
Tenth street, 6098. Third street, 3962 Market street and 
at stations. 

Union Transfer Compune will call for and ehect 
bass: ‘e from hotels residences 

} 


WEIGARD, C. G. HAN 
General Superintendent, General elon 


i 


. 


5 





QOKKEEPING = (wacceNnms, 
Mailed on receipt of price, $1.00, Send 


for Circular. C. R. Deacon, Publisher, 
227 8. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE TO THE 
PIANO & OR & ORGANS 


Anyone knowing a tune, say ‘‘Way Down 
on the Swanee River,’ either *‘in the head," 
as it is called, or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
can play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KAOWLEREE OF 
MUSIC, IMMEDIATELY correctly and with good 
effect, on the plano or organ, with the asslst- 


ance of this GUIBE. 
By giving the student the power to play 


IMMEDIATELY (welve tunes of different character 

this number of pleces being sent with eacb 
Guide-—after a very little practice witb te 
Guide, it will be easy to pick out, any alr of 
tune that may be heard or known. 

The Guide will be sent to any address, all post 
age paid, on receipt of FIFTY CEATS. Postage 
stamps, 2's, taken. Address— 


THE GUIDE MUSIC CO., 
726 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Ps 
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